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Money Is Everything! 


$19 billion 


Well, almost. In any case, it is hard to beat when it comes to business! And money 


of it—is what the 55,000-plus readers of the AMERICAN ENGINEER spend every year for 


dozens of products—civil, electrical, mechanical, and chemical. Check the products below and 


the amounts of money AE readers invest in them annually. Then write one of our representa- 


tives (names and addresses below) for the complete survey of readers’ purchasing habits as 


made by E. M. Brooks Survey Associates, an independent Washington, D. C. organization, 


long prominent in complex governmental statistical work. 


he'll be pleased VOU did! 


P.S.: Show this page to your advertising manager 


a 
4 Product Amount Purchased Annually & Product Amount Purchased Annually | 
: Air Conditioners .......... 525-million 4 Lighting Appliances ........ 437-million Hy 
cate Pressure Vessels ........... 264-million 
4 Prestressed Concrete ........ 711-million 4 
Concrete and Cement Curing 4 
a 
4 Control Instruments ........ 154-million ° Steel, Structural ........... 3-billion = 
ie 
: 537-million Testing Equipment ......... 78-million 
Electronics 222-million 4 Thermal Insulation ......... 122-million 
Valves and Fittings ........ 394-million 
4 Indicating and Recording Instru- 
125-million Ventilators and Heaters .... 371-million & 
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With a Circulation of 60,000 Monthly! 
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Letters to the EHditor 


Titles... 
Dear Editor: 

In the September, 1959, AMERICAN 
ENGINEER, it was reported that the Bay 
State Abrasive Products Company of 
Westboro, Mass., is the latest indus- 
trial firm to announce that it will 
restrict the title “Engineer” to those 
who are registered professional engi- 
neers. The article gives the new titles 
which will replace those containing 
the word “Engineer” and in that con- 
nection it states “In the Research and 
Development Department and in the 
Quality Control Department, the term 
‘Chemist’ or ‘Ceramist’ shall replace 
the term ‘Engineer’.” 

As a member of the National So- 
ciety of Professional Engineers I con- 
cur in this decision, but as a Fellow 
of the American Institute of Chemists, 
an organization which has similar aims 
for chemists as the NSPE has for 
engineers, I ask if those who are now 
to be called “Chemists” are really 
chemists or are they to be called such 
solely to avoid calling them engineers. 


A chemist is a person who is trained 
in chemistry and related subjects and 
is engaged in the application of that 
training to problems of a chemical 
nature. The title therefore denotes a 
professional status and should not be 
lightly applied to those who perhaps 
should be called some sort of tech- 
nician. 

T. FINNEGAN, P.E. 
Buffalo, N. Y. 


Auto Safety... 
Dear Editor: 

Through bitter experience and seri- 
ous injury I was a particularly inter- 
ested reader of the article in your 
October, 1959, issue entitled, “Will 
Engineering Advances Reduce our 
Traffic Deaths?” 

In circumstances on which I need 
not enlarge here, a car unexpectedly 
collided with my 300 HP, 1958 Model, 
on the right, sharply deflecting it left- 
wards and tipping me over on my 
seat. In an unfortunate attempt to 
regain control, my right foot slipped 

onto the gas ped- 
al and the car 
shot into a tree. 


Model 2cF 
$775.00 


“Number one” 


serious consideration. 


dling, means longer life. 


dling. 


GET MORE FOR 
YOUR MONEY dash. The 


WITH A 


WARREN-KNIGHT 


TRANSIT 


After all, an instrument with a de- 
sign and construction that assures 
more work in less time, with 
reduced maintenance and repair 
costs, and will probably be considered your and my upper 
instrument during your entire re- ‘ 
maining Professional career, certainly merits your 


10 DAY FREE TRIAL SHOWS WHY 


Sturdier Construction, with extra reinforcing for rough han- 
Close Focus at 41 feet saves 
many a set-up. Disappearing Stadia eliminates source of 
errors in running levels. Right Angle Peepsight through tele- 
scope axle permits offsets at close range. 
Size and Slant of figures on limb and verniers assures 
accurate reading. Replaceable Leveling Screws reduce main- 
tenance. Non-cramping Leveling Head assures easy han- 


Ask for Bulletin AE-912 
that lists full details 


Since I was not 
behind the steer- 
ing wheel, I was 
projected into the 
right 
femur and knee 
sustained multi- 
ple fractures, the 
left knee was frac- 
tured but not se- 
riously, three ribs 
were fractured on 
the side of the 
steering wheel 


teeth were 
knocked out on 
the upper part of 
the dash, which 
was fortunately 
padded, otherwise 
the facial injuries 
would have been 
much worse. 


Differentiated 


Firstly, seat 
belts would very 
probably have 
prevented my los- 
ing control of the 

The other 


136 N. 12th St., Phila. 7, Pa. 


summarized in 


(Circle I in Readers’ Service Dept.) 


your article, in 


particular, the padding of the dash, 
would have greatly mitigated the in- 
juries. I believe very strongly the 
automobile industry should take the 
suggestions made by crash-injury ex- 
perts much more seriously. 

From advance sales literature on the 
new Mercedes-Benz 220S Models, I 
quote the following: 

“The lower center of gravity in- 
creases the safety. The factory put 
special emphasis on the interior safety 
by means of: Padded center knob of 
steering wheel; padded dashboard; 
padded sun visors; switches, armrests, 
etc., made of soft material; rearview 
mirror disjoints at a pressure of 16 
pounds; padded window facings and 
center post, and recessed door han- 
dles.” 

If, thanks to the highly skilled 
surgery and treatment I have received, 
I leave the hospital in good enough 
shape, my next car will be a Mercedes- 
Benz. 

As a native of Switzerland and an 
alumnus of the Federal Institute of 
Technology, Zurich, may I also con- 
gratulate you on your excellent review 
of Swiss industry “Engineering—The 
Swiss Word for Success.” 


J. B. ScHuBELER, P.E. 
Rockford, IIl. 


Facts of Life... 


Dear Editor: 

Our executive director wrote a full 
page on total professional develop- 
ment (October AE) and had no space 
left for the facts of life. I offer the fol- 
lowing in extension of the essay of our 
executive director: 

(1) Learn the technique. Remem- 

ber no man can know all of it. 

(2) Pay the political fee for pro- 
tection. Each state has its price, 
and all cities must have their 
cut. 

(3) Stand in the market place and 
announce your profession. 
Don’t be ashamed of your pro- 
fession whatever it is and re- 
member that engineering is at 
the top of the list of good pro- 
fessions. 

When you have taken these three 
steps you have accomplished your to- 
tal professional development. So many 
engineers never go beyond the first 
step. 

R. B. MACFARLANE, P.E. 
Richmond, Va. 


The Metric Debate... 


Dear Editor: 

. [You] and your able staff are to 
be complimented on the article titled 
“The Great Debate: Should We 
Adopt the Metric System?” beginning 
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on page 23 of the September, 1959, 
issue of AMERICAN ENGINEER. 

With the many complications that 
already exist in the world, to continue 
to condone the added complication of 
a needless conversion from the metric 
to the English system seems ridiculous 
indeed. The difficulties that will be en- 
countered in a change-over will be 
minor in comparison to the increasing 
difficulties that two different measur- 
ing systems will have on one earth. 

I hope the point of public re-edu- 
cation will not be overemphasized as 
the wives of GI’s in Europe and Japan 
and the tourists of the world seem to 
adapt fairly easily to the metric sys- 
tem. 

I sincerely hope that your important 
Society will put its full weight behind 
the move to adopt the metric system 
of measurement. 

ReExFORD WILson, P.E. 
Boston, Mass. 


Metric Overseas... 


Dear Editor: 

I am pleased to note the interest 
in adopting the metric system of 
weights and measures, as described in 
the September issue. However, I find 
it dificult to understand how the ques- 
tion can still be described as a “great 
debate.” The metric system is  in- 
herently so vastly superior to the Eng- 
lish system in its ease of manipulation 
that every engineer, scientist, business 
man and housewife ought to be de- 
lighted at the prospect of its becom- 
ing the official standard. 

It is not to our credit, in the eyes 
of many “underdeveloped” nations, 
that we have clung so tenaciously to 
a system so grossly awkward as the 
English system. We must demonstrate 
to others that we, too, are still able 
to make fundamental changes when 
it is to our obvious advantage to do 
so. Some extra effort, a short period 
of confusion now, will save much 
time, money and effort for us and our 
descendants. 

I strongly urge AMERICAN ENGINFER 
to press relentlessly for the speedy, 
official adoption of the metric system. 

J. WHITSELL, P.E. 
San Jose, Costa Rica 


Metric for Complicated World... 


Dear Editor: 


I certainly wish to compliment you 
upon your article in the September 
issue Of AMERICAN ENGINEER concern- 
ing the adaptation of the metric sys- 
tem. As this world becomes more com- 
plicated the 
change of ideas increases, the use of 
the metric system will become a neces- 
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international ex- - 


sity and we see no reason why all of 
our students need learn two systems 
of measurement when only one _ is 
necessary. 
WILLIAM F. Ryan, P.E. 
Salina, Kan. 


More on Metric .. . 
Dear Editor: 

Thank you for the splendid article 
in the September, 1959, issue titled 
“The Great Debate: Should We Adopt 
The Metric System?” An error on 
Page 26, paragraph 4, read: (For ex- 
ample the inch equals 25.4 centi- 
meters.) The decimal should have 
appeared after the 2 to read 2.54 cen- 
timeters. 

The average American wants to 
learn the metric system as may be 
witnessed by members of camera clubs, 
gun clubs, science clubs and numerous 
others who use the metric system, 
many members having had compar- 
atively little education. I think the 
transition would take time but would 
not be nearly as difficult as it would 
appear since a fair percentage of our 
population is already well-informed. 

Under government sponsorship, 
metric measurements could be taught 
in all public and private schools im- 
mediately and all packaging and _bot- 
tling labels made to 
conform. The ma- 


American market. We believe your 
article sums up this story beautifully. 
Tuomas E. Lucier, MANAGER 
Public Relations, 
Brown Boveri Corporation 
New York, N.Y. 


“P.E.” in Dictionaries .. . 
Dear Editor: 

I have not been able to find a dic- 
tionary yet which lists “P.E.” as an 
authorized abbreviation for ‘Profes- 
sional Engineer” while all of the dic- 
tionaries list “M.D.” as an authorized 
abbreviation for ‘Medical Doctor.” 

It would seem to me that in order 
to obtain wide spread public recogni- 
tion, a dictionary listing of our “P.E.” 
sufix would be essential. 

I would suggest that the NSPE ad- 
vise and remind—by correspondence— 
the dictionary publishers until this 
objective is obtained. 

Donatp C. JENKINS, P.E. 
Portsmouth, Va. 


& Editor’s Note: This will inform 
Reader Jenkins that his letter has 
been passed along to the NSPE Public 
Relations suggested 
action. 


Committee for 


chine tool industry 
might not object too 
strongly due to the 
enormous new mar- 
ket which would be 
created and the ex- 
cuse would be _ pro- 
vided to junk much 
of American indus- 
try’s obsolete equip- 
ment. 
R. Emmet Donuerty, 
P.E. 
Northampton, Pa. 


Swiss Article... 
Dear Editor: 

We congratulate 
you on the article 
“Engineering — the 
Swiss Word for Suc- 
beginning on 
page 25 in the Octo- 
ber edition of the 
AMERICAN ENGINEER. 
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VERTICAL 
PLANS FILE 


FOR QUICKER FILING 


GLIDER FOR FASTER LOCATING 
LONGER PRINT LIFE 
@ all steel rigid construction @ reference indexes above 


@ ‘‘non-springing”’ direct 
clamp-retention 


100 sheets per set 


each plan holder 
@ same-size extensions 
available 


sheets to 48” widths @ choices—free standing 


It is a subject, of 
course, on which we 
are not exactly neu- 
tral: For more than 
30 years Brown Bov- 
eri Corporation has 
been telling the 
story of Swiss craft- 
manship engi- 
neering skill to the 


easily adde 


additional holders 


modern gray enamel finish 


cabinet models 
®@ most economical 
vertical files 


* Literature and prices availble on request 
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nh, LONGER BALLAST LIFE 


7 ; Ballast life is cut in half for each 10°C over normal operating 
temperatures. ADVANCE KOOL KOIL BALLASTS operating 
— A - 16.5°C to 19.5°C cooler give 3% to 4 times longer life. 


i: 20% LESS WATTAGE LOSS 
This higher efficiency of ADVANCE KOOL KOIL BALLASTS 
a offers fluorescent lighting users savings in operating costs and 
Y manufacturers the opportunity to increase fixture efficiency. 


The design of ADVANCE KOOL KOIL BALLASTS is the result of 3 years 
of research, a great stride in solving the heat problems of the lighting 
industry. Advance engineers separated vital components in the ballast 
case to end costly condenser trouble. They developed new grades of steel 
and wire, incorporated special insulating materials and compounds. The 
result, ADVANCE KOOL KOIL FLUORESCENT LAMP BALLASTS that end 
- costly maintenance and interruptions in service. Insist on ADVANCE KOOL 
KOIL, designed and built to last for the life of your lighting installation. 


for higher 
illumination 
levels 


halted 
a 
Wap 
SEI | 4 
OPERATE UPTO 
20°C COOLER 
of trouble-free 
service 
The of iy 
KOOL come 
as timg-goes on! 
4 
15% MORE> 
LIGHT OUTPUT 
ag 
® 
# Fluorescent Lomp Boliosts 2950NO WESTERN AVE CHICAGO 18 


Month” 


The majority of our engineers work for industry, large and small. Is the engineer 
better off in a smaller industrial organization? "Yes!" says a leading engineer ina 
Midwest fire protection company and he backs up his arguments in an article beginning on 
page 17. Next month: The other side of the story, "Why I Like Working for a Larger 
Company," by a General Electric executive. 


Engineers are desperately needed as executives and yet too many fail to perform 
when the opportunity is granted. What can industry and the profession do to better equip 
engineers for administrative positions? See "The Anatomy of Executive Leadership," 


Page 23. 


And on page 26 an AE Photo Story focusing the lens on engineering works at 
Cape Canaveral. A staff reporter covers this fascinating installation with the engi- 
neer in mind. 


Short but important: A report of the McCamy Case which is now before a special New 
Jersey board to determine whether Engineer McCamy practiced architecture when he 
designed two edifices. Page 3l. 


In the news "This Month:" 


General. Page 8. The American Chemical Society reports that chem engineer salaries 
are up all along the line with the largest of 3.7 per cent going to Ph.D.'s. 


In another story, page 9, the AE reports with regret the passing of Cherry L. Emerson, 
noted educator, and frequent AE author. 


Consulting. Page 10. The Dept. of Agriculture has apologized for having said in 
regulations that consulting engineers and surveyors could not be trusted to measure 
acreages accurately. Another item lists four_new publications of interest to con- 
sultants, also on page 10. 


Education. Page 12. The stories: Need of Teachers Stressed at Tau Beta Pi Convention 
- »« - Dr. Morgen Installed as President of Rose Polytechnic . .. Kodak Contributes 
$600,000 to Education... and others. 


Government. Page 14. Salaries and classification plans for Federally-employed engi- 
neers are currently receiving the serious attention of the House Civil Service Committee. 
In other news: The Bureau of Labor Statistics will seek more wage data in Surveys So 
that they can better compare rates paid engineers in private employment with Federal 
employees. 


Registration. Page 15. Underwriters’ Labs has moved behind an ambitious program to 
support registration and society membership. Also: The Bureau of Public Roads asks 
engineers to display licenses. 


That's it for "This Month." Season's Greetings to all from the AE staff! 


F. 


Editor 
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General News 


Salary Increase Noted for 
Chemical Engineer Graduates 


An average three per cent increase in starting salaries over last year 
is reported by the June, 1959, class of graduating chemists and chemical 
engineers in an American Chemical Society survey. Largest increases went 


to masters and doctors in both fields. 


The 3.7 per cent increase report- 
ed by inexperienced Ph.D. grad- 
uates in chemistry raised their me- 
dian starting salary from $675 per 
month in 1958 to $700 in 1959. 
Close behind were masters in chem- 
istry who went from $511 to $525, 
a 2.7 per cent increase. In chemical 
engineering, inexperienced Ph.D.’s 
increased their 1958 salary of $700 
by 3.6 per cent to $725. Masters 
went from $541 to $560, a 3.5 per 
cent gain. Bachelors in chemical 
engineering were reported at $490. 

The ACS survey notes the im- 


proved economic status for those 
with some experience, generally 


At ASCE Meeting 


Francis S. Friel, left, a member of 
NSPE and president of the Ameri- 
can Society of Civil Engineers, pre- 
sents Herbert A. R. Austin, a Ha- 
waiian engineer, with an honorary 
membership in ASCE at the national 
convention of ASCE held in Wash- 
ington recently. 


gained from summer work or co- 
operative work-study programs. Us- 
ing twenty-six weeks to separate 
the inexperienced and experienced, 
the survey shows $475 as compared 
to $434 in the case in bachelors in 
chemistry, and $500 for bachelors 
in chemical engineering. 

In other findings, there was a 
sharp drop in the number of chem- 
ists and chemical engineers from 
the South Atlantic area of the 
country. In 1958, eighteen per cent 
of bachelors in chemical engineer- 
ing were in that area, whereas in 
1959 the figure was 12.5 per cent. 
In employment choices, 88.1 per 
cent of the chemical engineering 
graduates accepted industrial em- 
ployment, compared to 62.9 per 
cent of chemical bachelors. Nearly 
ten per cent of the B.S. chemists 
went to work for the Government, 
while only 2.2 per cent of Ph.D.’s 
did so. Among chemical engineers, 
5.4 per cent took government jobs. 
Research institutions attracted 15.4 
per cent of chemical bachelors, but 
27.4 per cent of the Ph.D.’s were 
inclined to teaching institutions. 

In general, the survey finds, sal- 
ary patterns for chemical engineers 
are little affected by considerations 
of geographic locale or type of in- 
dustrial position, but the same does 
not hold for chemistry graduates. 
There appears to be little unem- 
ployment in the chemical profes- 
sion in 1959. 

Reprints of the survey are avail- 
able upon request from the Ameri- 
can Chemical Society, 1155 Six- 
teenth St., N. W., Washington 6, 
D.C. 


Annual ARBA Meeting 
Slated January 18-21 


Congressional leaders the 
highway field will answer questions 
propounded by a panel of trade 
press editors and publishers as a 
special feature of the fifty-eighth 
annual convention of the Ameri- 
can Road Builders’ Association in 
Cincinnati, January 18-21. 

Harold L. Plummer, chairman 
of the Wisconsin State Highway 
Commission and an ARBA vice 
president, will be the moderator of 
the discussion which will find the 
ecdlitors seeking the answers to such 
questions as: 

Will Interstate System design be 
modified? How much of a stretch- 
out, if any, is in prospect? How 
long will “reimbursement plan- 
ning” be in force? What will be the 
likely effect of the investigations of 
the highway program now under- 
way? 

Senators who have been invited 
to participate include Sen. Dennis 
Chavez (D-N.M.), chairman of the 
Public Works Committee; Sen. Pat- 
rick V. McNamara’ (D-Mich.), 
chairman of the Subcommittee on 
Public Roads; Sen. Francis Case 
(R-S.D.), ranking minority mem- 
ber of the Public Works Commit- 
tee, and Sen. Jennings Randolph 
(D-W.Va.), member of the Sub- 
committee on Public Roads. 

Those who have been invited to 
date from the House of Represen- 
tatives include Rep. George H. 
Fallon (D-Md.), chairman of the 
House Subcommittee on Roads, 
and Rep. Gordon H. Scherer (R- 
Ohio), ranking minority member 
of the Subcommittee. 
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Cherry L. Emerson Dies; 
Distinguished Educator 


A former vice president of the 
National Society from 1949 to 
i951, Cherry L. Emerson, died re- 
cently at Atlanta, Georgia. Mr. 
Emerson, 71, had a distinguished 


Cherry L. Emerson 


career in both industry and educa- 
tion. 


He served as vice president of 
the Georgia Institute of Tech- 
nology until retiring in 1955. Re- 
cently, he had been associated with 
the firm of Thomas Bradbury, 
Architect of Atlanta. 


A graduate of the Georgia School 
of Technology with a B.S. degree 
in mechanical engineering in 1908, 
and a B.S, in electrical engineering 
in 1909, he began his engineering 
career as an apprentice with the 
Westinghouse Electric & Manu- 
facturing Company at Pittsburgh 
in 1909. 


He worked in various capacities 
for Westinghouse at Boston, Phila- 
delphia, and Charlotte, N.C., be- 
fore becoming an_ application 
engineer with the Duke Power 
Company in Charlotte. He later be- 
came chief engineer for the Duke 
Power, then chief engineer of 
Robert and Company, Inc., of At- 
lanta, and finally, dean of engi- 
neering at Georgia Tech in 1945. 
In 1948 he became vice president 
of the school. 

His most recent effort on behalf 
of NSPE was his membership on 
the Policy Review Committee for 
1959-60. 
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A HANDY AND DISTINCTIVE 
BINDER FOR 12 ISSUES OF 
THE AMERICAN ENGINEER 


Now you can build an easy reference to the many 
fine articles and features which appear in the Amer- 
ican Engineer by slipping your monthly issues into 
this new handsome maroon (silver lettered) DuPont 
fabricord binder. 

The binder has 12 removable heavy-tempered flat 
steel rods and solid nickeled screw posts on each end 
which are easily operated. Though rugged, the binder 
is beautifully finished and has a reinforced stiff back 
which is lined for greater wear. 


order yours today $ 3 ye each postpaid 


AMERICAN ENGINEER Magazine 2029 K Street, N.W., Washington 6, D. C. 


Please send me prepaid.........(no.) American Engineer 
binders. 


enclose): < ce SONG the binders) to 
Amount 


(Please print) 
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Consulting 


Agriculture Department 
Corrects Misunderstanding 


The Department of Agriculture has apologized and promised to revise 
regulations which implied that consulting engineers or surveyors could 
not be trusted to measure cotton acreage accurately under a Federal agri- 
cultural program. The objectionable regulation said while private profes- 


sional measurements had been ac- 
curate, there was the possibility of 
the professional “tending to the 
position of the person retaining his 
services... (and) might be influ- 
enced by virtue of their relation- 
ship with the farmer.” 


The California Council of Civil 
Engineers and Land _ Surveyors 
protested to Senator ‘Thomas H. 
Kuchel of California, and NSPE 
advised Secretary of Agriculture 
Ezra T. Benson that the Society 
objected to the inference that the 
professional consultant would act 
contrary to the Canons of Eth- 
ics. In both cases the Department 
said the objectionable language 
would be deleted and was not in- 
tended to carry “any implication 
derogatory to the profession of 
surveyors and engineers.” 


The misunderstanding arose out 
of the Department's interpretation 
of the law that the cotton measure- 
ments must be handled by Depart- 
ment employees under the super- 
vision of a local county committee. 


A SIMPLE WAY 
TO CUT COSTS 


To take the place of your old-fashioned 
pipe coils, specify the 


THERMO 


PATENTED @ PATENTS PENDING 


Ask for complete 

, data and prices. 
Learn about Dean’s 
latest models which 
assure INCREASED 
CAPACITY. PAN- 
ELCOIL is superior 
in every way. 


Backed by 24 Years of Panel Coil Manufacturing 


DEAN PRODUCTS, INC. 614 Franklin Ave 
BROOKLYN 38, N. Y. Tel. Sterling 9-5400 


(Circle 5 in Readers’ Service Dept.) 
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Kansas State C. of C. 
Amplifies Policy 


The Kansas State Chamber of 
Commerce, in response to a state- 
ment of principles presented by 
the Consulting Engineers Section 
of the Kansas Engineering Society, 
has amplified its policy favoring 
private enterprise to specifically 
refer to professional services. 

In a letter to Functional Section 
Secretary-Manager Donald P. 
Schaacke, the Kansas Chamber al- 
so referred to the position of the 
U.S. Bureau of the Budget of 
September 21, 1959, favoring the 
procuring of goods and_ services 
“from private enterprise through 
ordinary business channels 
because the private enterprise sys- 
tem is basic to the American 
economy.” 


New Report Issued 
On Highway Services 


“Scope of Services Performed by 
Consultants on Express Highway 
Projects in the U.S.,” is the title of 
a new report of the Committee 
on Professional Engineering Serv- 
ices, Engineering Division, Ameri- 
can Road Builders’ Association. 


The report closely defines the 
scope of services and offers guide- 
lines for the negotiation of fees. 
Covered are sections on_ traffic 
studies, route location and recon- 
naissance report, engineering de- 
sign report, surveys and base maps 
for final design, final design and 
preparation of contract plans and 


documents, supervision of construc- 
tion and definition of fees and 
notes. 


For a copy of the report write to 
ARBA Engineering Division, 600 
World Center Bldg., 918 16th St., 
N. W., Wash. 6, D. C. 


Recent Publications of 
Interest to Consultants 


e Hearings on the Self-Employed In- 
dividual’s Retirement Act of 1959 
(Keogh-Simpson Bill, H.R. 10) held 
before the Senate Finance Committee, 
1959. The 406-page publication, in- 
cluding the statement of NSPE’s wit- 
ness, Robert C. Vogt, spells out in 
fine detail the need for and effect of 
the bill on self-employed persons. For 
a copy, contact one of your senators. 


e “Compensation For Engineering 
Services,” by Frank W. Edwards, P. 
E., prominent Illinois consulting en- 
gineer. Reprinted from The Illinois 
Engineer, the one-page discussion re- 
views proper selection and fee princi- 
ples and procedures. For copies, con- 
tact ISPE Executive Secretary L. C. 
Goddard, Room 817, Myers Bldg., 
Springfield, II. 


e “Competitive Bidding — For Engi- 
neers?” by Charles J. Wurmfeld, pres- 
ident, New York Chapter, published 
in July-August issue, New York Pro- 
fessional Engineer. The New York 
consulting engineer deals with the 
background development leading to 
the present thinking outlawing com- 
petitive bidding for professional serv- 
ices. The magazine is published by 
the New York State SPE, 1941 Grand 
Central Terminal Bldg., New York 17, 

e The Bulletin of Engineering and 
Architecture, No. 4, published by the 
School of Engineering and Architec- 
ture, University of Kansas, Lawrence, 
carrying the papers at the ninth an- 
nual conference sanitary engi- 
neering, includes two of special inter- 
est to consulting engineers: “Engi- 
neering Ethics for Consultants on 
Public Projects,” by Donald P. 
Schnacke, secretary-manager, Consult- 
ing Engineers’ Section, Kansas Engi- 
neering Society; and “Specifying and 
Purchasing Equipment for Municipal 
Construction” by L. M. Van Doren 
of Servis, Van Doren and Hazard, 
Topeka consulting engineers. 
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Why You Should Join the 
Functional Section for 
Consulting Engineers! 


Through the Functional Section for Consulting Engineers in Private Practice, mem- 
bers of NSPE have the opportunity and machinery to be active in the furtherance of 
private practice interests within the framework of the professional society. 


At no time has it been more important for members in private practice to ex- 
change information and keep informed of vital developments of direct concern: 


recent Congressional criticism of the use of consulting engineers. A 
comprehensive and detailed survey of fees on Federal projects is in 


progress. 


i The Functional Section is taking vigorous action to combat the 


9) One of the Task Forces is hard at work to improve the NSPE- PtDU 


approved liability insurance for consultants. ——_—. 


The Task Force which prepared the recent Fee Manual has broad- 
Q ened its scope to cover additional practice problems. 


Other task forces are working to improve the Functional Section 
Q organization, and ethical aspects of consulting practice. Specific 
work is being performed on problems of free engineering adver- 
tising, engineer-architect relations (standard contract forms have 
been prepared), and a complete national roster of consulting firms. 


To achieve the many goals indicated above, and many others, the 
Functional Section needs the help of every NSPE member in the private 


d practice field—principal, owner, employee. 
eee FILL OUT THE COUPON BELOW AND PARTICIPATE IN YOUR 
FUNCTIONAL SECTION 
The new Private Practice News is 
an important source of current National Society of Professional Engineers 


information on developments 2029 K St., N. W. 


pertinent to consulting practice. Washington 6, D. C. 

It is sent monthly to each partic- Enroll me as a participant in the Functional Section For Consulting Engi- 

ipant without charge neers in Private Practice and place me on the mailing list for the Private 
‘ Practice News and other information of importance to consulting engineers. 


Participation is limited to NSPE members. 
| am a member of the .. Chapter .... State Society 
Name of consulting engineering firm: .... 


Position Title: 
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Need of Teachers Stressed 
At Tau Beta Pi Convention 


Delegates representing the nation’s top engineering students were re- 
cently urged to help recruit their colleagues for careers in engineering 


teaching, 

“Events of the next twenty years 
will give the nation’s engineering 
teachers unprecedented importance 
and status,” Dr. Harold L. Hazen, 
dean of the Graduate School at the 
Massachusetts Institute of ‘Tech- 
nology and chairman of a special 
committee of the American Society 
for Engineering Education, told 
delegates to the 1959 annual con- 
vention of Tau Beta Pi at Purdue 
University. 

At least 1,000 new engineering 
teachers will be needed each year 


FILE LARGE ROLLED MAPS 
IN A PULL OUT DRAWER 


V-96 


96 tubes 
accommodate 
rolled maps, 
tracings, 
blue prints 
to 54” length 


For Executive Offices — finger-tip 
control drawer on ball bearing 
rollers, sliding steel door with 
tamper-proof lock. Fire-resistant 
steel throughout. Confidential 
storage for valued maps. 


OTHER ROLLFILES AVAILABLE 


H-342 and H-345 stack in tiers. All 
KRAFTBILT map files provide 
index control system for locating. 


KRAFTBILT is the line 
designed especially for the 
oil industry. 


For CATALOG 59-A, write: 
Dept. K-249 


ROSS-M; 

PO BOX 800.TULSA 


(Circle 4 in Readers’ Service Dept.) 


through 1967, Dean Hazen report- 
ed to the honor students, represent- 
atives of engineering honor socie- 
ties in leading colleges throughout 
the country. 

Only the most able and creative 
of America’s engineering students 
can fill the demands of engineering 
teaching. “In this hall today,” 
Dean Hazen said, “is the group 
that at the present moment has the 
greatest Opportunity to exercise 
leadership in teaching tomorrow’s 
engineers.” 

Professor Harold L. Foecke, di- 
rector of the ASEE Committee on 
the Development of Engineering 
Faculties of which Dean Hazen is 
chairman, pointed out that a 1957 
survey found that about thirteen 
per cent of the nation’s engineer- 
ing teaching jobs were then filled 
unsatisfactorily or not at all. Grow- 
ing engineering enrollments will 
require a sixty per cent increase in 
the number of engineering teachers 
by the end of the next decade. ‘To 
meet these needs, engineers must 
enter the teaching profession “at a 
wholly unprecedented rate,” Pro- 
fessor Foecke said. 

The growing need results from 
population increases, the greater 
emphasis on higher education in 
all fields, and the “almost explo- 
sive rate of growth of applied sci- 
ence and engineering in the cul- 
tural and economic pattern of this 
country,” Dean Hazen declared. 

Would-be teachers in the Tau 
Beta Pi audience at Purdue were 
advised to continue their education 
into graduate work. “Experience 
indicates that if you enter full-time 
employment, when you graduate,” 
Dean Hazen said, ‘“‘the chances that 
you will ever enter teaching are 
small.” 


Morgen Installed Pres. 
Of Rose Polytechnic 


Ralph A. Morgen was officially 
installed as president of Rose Poly- 
technic Institute during inaugura- 
tion ceremonies on November 20. 


Dr. Ralph A. Morgen 


He is the ninth president of the 
Terre Haute, Ind., school. 

A native of Sacramento, Cal., Dr. 
Morgen received his B.S. degree 
with honors from the University of 
California in 1923 and the Ph.D. 
degree. from this institution in 
1925. From 1924 to 1926 he was a 
teaching assistant at the Univer- 
sity. 

He was a development engineer 
of Western Electric Company from 
1926 to 1928. For five years he was 
manager of the research division ol 
Cleaners Equipment Corporation 
and had his own business for five 
years as a consulting chemical en- 
gineer. 

Dr. Morgen, an NSPE member, 
joined the faculty of the University 
of Florida at Gainesville in 1938 as 
professor of chemical engineering. 
He was named, in addition, assist- 
ant director of its Engineering and 
Industrial Station in 1943 and its 
director in 1947. He served in these 
capacities until he left in 1952 to 
be program director for engineer- 
ing for the National Science 
Foundation in Washington. 

Dr. Morgen became research di- 
rector of the Purdue Research 
Foundation in 1954 and in 1956 
was named Assistant to the Presi- 
dent for Research at Purdue Uni- 
versity. He began his duties as 
president of Rose Polytechnic In- 
stitute on September 1, 1959. 
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Enrollment Decrease 
Blamed on ‘Sputnik’ 


The fall-off in the number of 
young people now entering engi- 
neering schools has been blamed 
on “Sputnik fever” by Dean Dale 
R. Corson of the Cornell Univer- 
sity College of Engineering. “Sput- 
nik fever,” he said recently, drove 
many potential engineers to study 
science instead of engineering 
when it hit the United States two 


years ago. 
Addressing the Cornell Univer- 
sity Council on the problems that 


face engineering educators today, 
he said: “In the fall of 1958, tresh- 
man engineering enrollments were 
down I] per cent on the average 
all over the country. This year, the 
number of applications was down 
again... 

“By every way we have to judge 
ability, the quality is higher than 
normal this year. I think these 
trends in enrollment are, to a con- 
siderable degree, the result of the 
Sputnik fever which hit us two 
years ago. There has been a great 
deal of talk about science in these 
two years and many students who 
would have gone into engineering 
ordinarily have gone into science 
instead. 

“T think that much of this talk 
has been misplaced. The satellite 
and rocket achievements have been 
engineering achievements, not sci- 
ence achievements, although some 
of the measurements which have 
been made with the satellites have 
scientific interest.” 


Kodak Contributes 
$600,000 to Education 


Aid-to-education contributions 
amounting to more than $600,000 
have been announced by the East- 
man Kodak Company. Under the 
company’s program this year, seven- 
ty-five direct grants and forty-four 
fellowships were awarded Ameri- 
can colleges and universities. 

During the past five years, 
Kodak’s total expenditures under 
the plan have amounted to more 
than three million dollars. 
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MIT Head Stresses ‘Quality’ 


The goal of the Massachusetts Institute of Technology is “to provide the 
model of excellence in an age when science and technology have become 


the dominant forces of society,” D 


r. Julius A. Stratton, president ol 


M.1.T. told members of the Corporation in his annual report. 


He termed the nation’s growing 
demand for higher standards in its 
schools and colleges “the most 
significant development of this 
year,” and said that M.I.T. can 
“contribute most to the national 
interest by an even greater concen- 
tration upon the quality of its edu- 
cation, 

“We must recognize that the 
United States has concluded a 
rather free and easy epoch in its 
national history. There lies ahead 
a new order of competition, a chal- 
lenge to our mode and standards of 
living—not only from the Soviets, 
but also from newly developing 


countries on every continent. 

“To meet this rising tide of com- 
petition, we shall have to rely even 
more upon the quality of our prod- 
ucts and services than upon their 
bulk. For our schools and colleges 
this means that a moderately good 
education for all is still a necessary, 
but no longer adequate, national 
aim. 

“We must now make still greater 
efforts to provide opportunity and 
facilities for the superb education 
of that relative few who are highly 
gifted and who give promise of crea- 
tive leadership,” he said. 


Engineering Scholarship Judges 


A panel of eminent professional engineers recently selected the win- 
ner of a $500 engineering scholarship contest, sponsored annually by 
the Nassau County Chapter of the New York State SPE. The contest, open 
to all Nassau County high school juniors, encompassed an original “en- 
gineering” design for a community improvement. The entries were judged 
by, |.-r.: Professor Anatole Gruehr, president of the New York State So- 
ciety; John Kyle, chief engineer of the Port of New York Authority, and 
Sidney Shapiro, chief engineer of the Long Island State Park Commission. 
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Salary Study is Underway 
for Government Engineers 


Salaries and classification plans for Federally-employed engineers and 
scientists are currently receiving the serious attention of the House Civil 
Service Committee in its comprehensive study of the entire Federal classi- 
fied pay system. According to latest reports, the study is half completed and 
will be followed by recommendations for legislative action early in the 


next Congressional session. 


Charles E. Johnson, counsel to 
the House Committee, recently 
said that because a critical shortage 
of engineers and scientists still re- 
mains in Government service, any 
new pay system proposed by the 
Committee must provide for ade- 
quate compensation for profession- 
al employees. The present system, 
he said, is completely lacking in 
provisions which permit effective 
recognition for the relative value 
of each individual’s contribution. 
Excessive emphasis is placed on 
the average employee, he con- 
tinued. 


Johnson also stated that the pro- 
posed new pay system will be 
geared primarily to professional 
employees, and will probably con- 
tain provisions vesting flexible au- 
thority in administrative heads to 
set, within prescribed ranges, the 
salaries of their employees. A de- 
gree of salary flexibility is con- 
sidered imperative if the Federal 
Government is to maintain a com- 
petitive position in the recruitment 
and retention of engineering and 
scientific personnel, he said. 


According to Johnson's personal 
opinion, the Government’s biggest 
mistake was the abandonment of 
the old “P” ratings for professional 
employees, under which profession- 
al employees were classified in a 
separate schedule and paid accord- 
ingly. This statement coincides 
perfectly with the official NSPE 
position on the classification and 
salaries of Federal engineers. 

In the past, NSPE has strongly 
backed the Moss-Gubser bill which 
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would establish a separate classifi- 
cation and pay system for profes- 
sional employees and will continue 
to press for enactment of this ap- 
proach during hearings on the 
Committee’s proposals early next 
year. NSPE will, however, urge 
that the Moss-Gubser bill be 
amended to restrict the separate 
schedule to engineering, physical 
science and mathematics positions, 
plus the inclusion of a provision 
requiring either a degree or regis- 
tration for engineering employees 
appointed or transferred to the 
separate schedule after a specified 
future date. 


Johnson urged professional en- 
gineering societies to continue to 
work to raise Federally-employed 
engineers and scientists to their 
former level of prestige and to keep 
informed on pending legislation so 
that they will be in a position to 
act for the benefit of the profes- 
sion. 


American Institute of Chemical 
Engineers—Annual Meeting, Decem- 
ber 6-9, Sheraton-Palace Hotel, San 
Francisco, California. 


American Society of Agricultural 
Engineers—Winter Meeting, Decem- 
ber 16-18, Palmer House, Chicago, 
Illinois. 


American Association for the Ad- 
vancement of Science—Annual 
‘Meeting, December 26-31, Hotel 
Morrison, Chicago, Illinois. 


BLS Survey to Include 
White Collar Pay Data 


The Bureau of Labor Statistics 
has recently announced an expan- 
sion in its community wage surveys 
to include nationwide data on 
white collar pay in private indus- 
try. The information collected will 
permit annual estimates of the 
rates paid in private employment 
for work similar to that performed 
by Federal classified employees. 

The fields of professional and 
managerial work surveyed will in- 
clude engineering, accounting, 
legal, physical sciences, mathemat- 
ics and others. Professional and 
managerial pay data will be col- 
lected from 2,100 establishments 
selected from manufacturing; trans- 
portation, communication and 
other public utilities; trade; finance 
and insurance, and engineering 
and architectural services. 

The primary purpose of this 
survey is to accumulate information 
and dependable data which could 
form the basis for adjusting Fed- 
eral pay to prevailing rates in pri- 
vate enterprise. The President has 
stated several times that Federal 
pay should be reasonably compar- 
able with non- Federal pay for 
similar work, and members of Con- 
gress and Congressional commit- 
tees have, in their deliberations on 
Federal pay, evinced interest in 
prevailing rates in private employ- 
ment. 

In addition to reporting on pay 
rates, the BLS survey will cover 
pay distinctions among engineers, 
entrance rate policy and nonpro- 
duction bonuses. The first annual 
report, covering surveys made be- 
tween July 1, 1959, and June 30, 
1960, is to be published in Decem- 
ber, 1960. 


Wilkens Appointed 


Henry Wilkens, Jr., municipal 
utility specialists with the Hous- 
ton, Tex., firm of Turner and Col- 
lie, Consulting Engineers, Inc., has 
been appointed a member of the 
National Defense Executive Re- 
serve, the U.S. Department of Com- 
merce has announced. 
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Registration for Engineers 
Urged by Underwriters’ Labs 


Underwriters’ Laboratories, which issues the “UL” tag that appears on 
electrical appliances, has moved into vigorous support of engineering 
professionalism through registration and society membership. 


In a memorandum to the staff of 
the Laboratories’ engineers, UL 
President Brandon urged registra- 
tion and affiliation with profession- 
al societies. Promotion to a super- 
visory position may be jeopardized 
if the engineer has not accom- 
plished registration, he indicated. 
Approximately one-third of the 
present engineering staff have ob- 
tained registration and a substan- 
tial number of staff engineers are 
preparing for the examinations. 
The full UL statement follows: 


“Inasmuch as our organization 
is primarily an engineering organ- 
ization, it is incumbent on our en- 
gineering staff to advance both 
their professional knowledge and 
their professional status in every 
proper manner, and one of the 
most important steps in this direc- 
tion is qualifying under existing 
laws as a Professional Engineer. 


“Professional Engineer registra- 
tion is covered by law in every 
State, and it is becoming more and 
more necessary to have such recog- 
nition in order to qualify as a pro- 
fessional man. In addition, all 
of us have an obligation to sup- 
port efforts to clarify the status of 
engineers for the protection that 
affords the public. 


“We also have an obligation to 
affiliate with one of the profession- 
al societies, both for the support 
we can give their objectives and 
for the education which such affili- 
ation provides. 


“In our operations it will be es- 
sential in the future to consider 
professional status in connection 
with any supervisory engineering 
job, and that is one reason this 
situation is called to your atten- 
tion.” 
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NSPE to Urge Amendment 
Requesting Registration 


When Congress convenes early 
next January, NSPE will again 
urge an amendment to a pending 
bill introduced by Senator Hubert 
H. Humphrey which would create 
a new Federal Safety Division in 
the Department of Labor to direct 
and coordinate all Federal safety 
educational programs. 


The Humphrey bill provides for 
the appointment of at least ten 
“qualified safety engineers” to the 
new Safety Division. NSPE will 
seek to have the language amended 
by adding a requirement that the 
safety engineers appointed be regis- 
tered under applicable state engi- 
neering registration laws. NSPE 
will point out that there is no bet- 
ter indication of professional quali- 
fication and competence than regis- 
tration as a professional engineer. 


A similar bill had been intro- 
duced by the Senator during the 
last Congress. Although reported 
out by the Government Operations 
Committee, the bill failed to 
come up for Senate floor debate. 
At that time NSPE also suggested 


EXPERIMENTAL 
SHOP 
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“| have a feeling that new man 
will make good.” 


that a registration requirement be 
incorporated into the bill, and re- 
ceived assurances from the Senator 
that he would seek to have it ap- 
propriately amended when and if 
the bill were debated in the Senate. 
The new bill, however, does not 
contain the language that NSPE 
suggested and to which the Senator 
seemed favorably inclined (S. 
2678). 


Material Sent on 
Refresher Courses 


Material on registration refresh- 
er courses has recently been sent 
by the National Society to all presi- 
dents of NSPE state societies and 
chapters. 


Designed to give assistance to 
these groups in arranging or spon- 
soring refresher courses for engi- 
neering registration, the material 
consisted of information on a 
Corps of Engineer refresher course 
at Fort Belvoir, Va., and also a 
bibliography 6n professional en- 
gineers’ examination questions. 


Display P.E. License 
Says Bur. Public Roads 


The Bureau of Public Roads has 
requested its registered profession- 
al engineers to display their pro- 
fessional license. “In this way, visi- 
tors to our offices can be made 
aware of the professional stature of 
the staff,” an interoflice memoran- 
dum advised the engineers. The 
Bureau encourages its engineers to 
become registered “and to display 
with pride the certificates which 
they receive for this accomplish- 
ment.” 


Bureau action followed a sugges- 
tion of an employee, referring to 
placing the organization on a par 
with private ones in the eyes of the 
employees and the public. The 
Bureau's official approval added 
that the program will enhance the 
prestige of the organization and 
its program administration. 
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HERE’S HOW BORDEN FLOOR GRATING CUTS COSTLY FIELD CORRECTIONS... 


Insures correct dimensions, fit, and placement... 

1. A shop drawing of the job is submitted to the customer for approval, when necessary. This plan shows the 
size and shape of the grating area—how grating clears all obstructions. 

2. Each finished panel is carefully checked for accuracy of dimensions. 

3. Each panel is plainly marked with its number to insure quick, easy installation. 

4. The entire platform is laid out on our shop floor. Over-all dimensions and obstruction openings are checked 
against shop drawings. 

5. Erection diagram showing panel mark numbers is supplied for field installation. 


BORDEN METAL PRODUCTS CO. 


Write today for FREE 16-page catalog 
showing all basic types of grating; more 
than 30 dimensional drawings of sub- 
types; eight safe load tables for steel 


Gentlemen: 
Please send me NEW 1960 BORDEN Catalog 


BORDEN METAL PRODUCTS CO.) Nome 


“Greatest name in gratings” 
815 GREEN LANE ELizabeth 2-6410 ELIZABETH, N.J. 


Plants at: UNION, N.J.; LEEDS, ALA.; CONROE, TEX.; BEETON, ONT. 
(Circle 6 in Readers’ Service Dept.) 
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About This Series .. . 


HIS month the AMERICAN ENGINEER begins the first of a 
two-part pro and con series on advantages of employment in a 
smaller company versus the advantages of large industry. In this 

issue Wayne E. Ault, P. E., who has been recently 
promoted to manager of engineering for the “Auto- 
matic” Sprinkler Corporation of America at 
Youngstown, Ohio, explains “Why I Like Working 
for A Smaller Company.” Next month, an engineer 
from a large industry will counter with arguments 
on “Why I Like Working for A Larger Company.” 


Mr. Ault, who holds a Bachelor of Science degree 
in electrical engineering and fire protection engi- 
neering from the Illinois Institute of Technology, 
is a former chairman of NSPE’s Engineer in In- 


Mr. Ault 


dustry Subcommittee. Before joining “Automatic” Sprinkler Corpora- 
tion in 1946, he was with the Naval Research Laboratory in Wash- 


ington, D. C. 


His company, “Automatic” Sprinkler Corporation, designs, manu- 
factures and installs automatic fire protection equipment throughout 
the world. Its operations include carbon dioxide, dry chemical, foam 
and water spray equipment. It has about 1,100 employees in its U. S. 
divisions including thirty engineers. 


WHY | LIKE WORKING 


FOR A SMALLER COMPANY 


By 
WAYNE E. AULT, P.E. 
Manager of Engineering, 
“Automatic” Sprinkler Corporation 


s bigness synonymous with suc- 
cess for the engineer in  in- 
dustry? 

A glance at some of the “En- 
gineers Wanted” advertisements in 
American newspapers might lead 
one to assume this was truly the 
case. However, despite the obvious 
appeal of some of these glamorized 
advertisements, many of the coun- 
try’s top engineers are passing the 
industrial giants by to find their 
opportunities with less publicized 
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small and medium size engineering 
stalts. 

Are these engineers getting the 
same breaks as their fellow profes- 
sionals who join the big multi-di- 
vision staffs of larger industry? 
Judging from my own experience, I 
must answer with a resounding yes. 

Fourteen years ago, I decided to 
hitch my star to one of these so- 
called smaller companies. I cer- 
tainly have not regretted the de- 
cision. In fact, I think this size 
organization has given me many 
advantages and opportunities 
which I might have missed in a 
larger company. 

Of course, I don’t think it is 
possible to make a flat statement 
that a smaller organization is auto- 
matically better for the engineer, 
any more than it would be valid to 


claim that the large companies 
offer all the important advantages. 
Naturally the question is one which 
must be decided by the individual 
engineer taking into account his 
personal likes and dislikes. None- 
theless, it is obvious that a smaller 
company must utilize its engineer- 
ing personnel differently from that 
of a huge industrial enterprise. 
Many of these differences, | am con- 
vinced, boil down to real ad- 
vantages for the engineer in smaller 
industry. 

Actually, when I came to work 
for “Automatic” Sprinkler Cor- 
poration of America, I did not con- 
sider, at least to any great extent, 
the question of “big versus small” 
organizations. | made my decision 
to join the company primarily be- 
cause I felt it was a sound organt- 
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zation which was a leader in its 
field. 

Looking back, however, I realize 
that a great many of the things 
I have been able to do and a great 
many of the satisfactions I have 
enjoyed were possible only in the 
intimate closely knit type of atmos- 
phere which prevails in’ smaller 
companies. 

I was greatly impressed with the 
intimacy and informality of the 
whole organization the first time 
I stepped in the door at “Auto- 
matic” Sprinkler. While many of 
the larger companies go in for a big 
splash in recruiting and pre-hiring 
interviews, this company took what 
I considered to be a very practical 
down-to-earth approach. I was in- 
terviewed by the man for whom I 
was to work, and was told, insofar 
as was possible, the exact duties 
and relationships which I could 
expect to find on the job. And on 
this first trip, I met the president 


of the corporation and practically 
all of the officers in a matter of a 
few minutes. This type of intimacy 
between the engineer and the top 
level of management is seldom pos- 
sible in the big companies. 

I also believe that many of the 
advertisements of the large com- 
panies, as impressive as they are, 
leave engineers a little cold. At 
least I know it is hard for me to 
see through many of the advertise- 
ments and envision just exactly 
what a new employee will be do- 
ing. | think you know very definite- 
ly when you come to work for a 
small company exactly what you are 
going to do and how your job will 
relate to the other operations of 
the company. 


Tus, I am convinced, is a major 
plus factor on the side of the 
smaller company. But, even more 
important is the fact that this close 
intimacy continues over into the 


Everything from design to inspection of the finished product comes 
under the duties of an engineer in a smaller plant. Here Mr. Ault in- 
spects a group of sprinkler heads which have just come off the production 


line. 


“Automatic” Sprinkler Corpora- 
tion of America located at Youngs- 
town, Ohio, is the ‘smaller com- 
pany’ about which our author 
writes. The company designs, 
manufactures and_ installs fire 
protection equipment throughout 
the world. The author, Wayne E. 
Ault, P. E., has been with the cor- 
poration since 1946 and is now 
manager of engineering. 


The Team Working 
Together... 


day to day operations of a smaller 
company. At “Automatic” Sprink- 
ler, and I imagine this is true of 
nearly all companies of this size, 
we have what might be called an 
“open door” policy at all levels. It 
we deem it necessary it’s possible for 
us to carry our problems before the 
president, the executive vice presi- 
dent, department heads, or anyone 
else without great difficulty. Of 
course, we use the privilege with 
discretion, but nevertheless we 
know the doors are open. Such in- 
formality is virtually impossible in 
a large company. 

Intimacy in a smaller company 
is more than just being able to say 
“Hello, Bob, and Hello, Ed,” when 
you walk in each morning. It has 
real meaning in the everyday func- 
tioning and operation of the plant. 
In this size plant, problems don't 
have to wait for formal meetings; 
instead they are often met headon 
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in a man to man firsthand contact 
between the personnel concerned. 
And this intimacy or informality, 
which runs both horizontally and 
vertically, has big advantages for 
the engineer in his job perform- 
ance, satisfactions and in his op- 
portunities to learn and under- 
stand the total problem of getting 
the company’s job done success- 
fully. It’s a feeling which simply 
cannot be duplicated in a multi- 


Closeness of 
Communications... 


division company whose functions 
may be scattered over several states. 

I think it is particularly true that 
you learn other people’s points of 
view much faster in a smaller com- 
pany than would be possible in a 
bigger operation. We don’t make 
decisions in any department (and 
this is probably true of big com- 
panies, too) without making sure 
that we are satisfying interests of 
other departments. But, unlike 
large companies, this interchange 
of departmental viewpoints is ac- 
complished often on a man to man 
basis. The same man who contacts 
Department A. today will probably 
windup talking to Department B 
on another subject tomorrow. So, 
we are constantly in contact with 
one another and in this atmosphere 
it doesn’t take long to catch on to 
the problems of the total operation. 
In addition to these numerous in- 
formal contacts, we also have what 
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is known as an Interdepartmental 
Committee which meets once a 
month and the job of this Com- 
mittee is exactly as the name 
sounds —to talk over the prob- 
lems of the various departments to 
find out which department might 
best solve the problems which have 
come up over the past month. 

If it’s a developmental problem, 
then it’s our responsibility in the 
Technical Department. It may be 


Administrative 
Responsibility ... 


sales, production or shipping, but 
whatever the problem all of us get 
an excellent opportunity to learn 
the viewpoints of other depart- 
ments. We also have a weekly staff 
meeting to discuss business in gen- 
eral. This gives us an opportunity 
to see the financial and adminis- 
trative side of the business first- 
hand and to learn the problems 
of our salesmen, purchasing agents, 
credit managers, production people 
and others. 


Ix general, the engineer has an 
outstanding opportunity in the 
smaller companies to learn about 
and to participate in administra- 
tion. Actually it’s difficult to avoid 
moving into administrative fields 
in a company of this size because 
there are essentially just as many 
areas of activity in a small company 
as there are in a large company, but 
there are fewer people and fewer 


departments to administer these 
areas. 

This situation gives the indi- 
vidual an opportunity to accept 
more responsibility and to have 
broader interests, some of which 
require him to move into areas 
normally associated with admin- 
istration. It seems in a small com- 
pany that the administrator can 
hardly avoid becoming familiar 
with engineering and the engineer 


Frequent Exchange 
Of Ideas... 


can’t help but find himself dealing 
with administrative functions. 
Administrative training of the 
engineer and other personnel is by 
no means left solely to chance in a 
smaller organization, At “Auto- 
matic” Sprinkler I think the man- 
agement makes a very conscious ef- 
fort to train and interest its engi- 
neering personnel in administra- 
tion. We had an excellent example 
of this only last month when the 
company sponsored an experimen- 
tal five-night “management game.” 
Personnel from all departments 
were divided into four-man teams, 
given a fictitious company with fic- 
titious costs, a fictitious production 
capacity, and a fictitious reserve 
and so forth. For five nights we 
played out this hypothetical situa- 
tion in competition with other 
teams, delving into all phases of 
operations which would be taced 
in an actual company—prices, pro- 
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duction levels, advertising, sales 
problems, and research and de- 
velopment. We not only got a great 
deal of fun out of the game, but 
picked up new understanding of 
the complexities of running a com- 
pany in a highly competitive mar- 
ket. 

Administrative development is 
just one facet of the diversification 
of duties and opportunities which 
the engineer in the smaller com- 
pany lives with daily. I firmly be- 
lieve that the engineer who wants 
diverse responsibility and lots of 
dliverse experience can find a lot of 
satisfaction in a smaller company. 

There are a number of ways an 
engineer can be satisfied in his job. 
Some prefer being specialists. I 
have a friend who is a corrosion 
specialist with a large chemical 
firm, and his job seems to give him 
a great deal of satisfaction. He has 
specialized so thoroughly in his 
particular field that it has really 
become tremendously interesting to 
him. A company of this size might 
conceivably have a few specialists, 
but we couldn't afford to keep too 
many on the pay roll simply be- 
cause they wouldn’t have enough 
work to keep them busy. So diversi- 
fication becomes a_ necessity; a 
highly interesting necessity for the 
engineer. 

Certainly it’s far from a_ boring 
existence. In a plant of this size 
you might be busy one day with a 
problem brought to you by a plant 
inspector while the next day you 
might be concerned with the de- 
sign and development of a new 
product; and another day you 
might find yourself busy with a 
salesman in the field who needs 
technical help in selling a certain 
idea. 

Designing, experimental develop- 
ment, tooling, production draw- 
ings, testing, quality control, main- 
tenance of standards . . . these are 
all areas in which our department 
will become involved at one time 
or another. This type of diversified 
operation makes it very necessary 
for us to perform as a closely-knit 
team. As part of this team opera- 
tion we get together periodically 
to talk over our various projects and 
to review each man’s contribution 
and progress. Actually in a smaller 
company these meetings need not 
be held too frequently since much 
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of the progress can be reviewed 
simply by taking a short walk 
through the department. 


Tue engineer in a smaller company 
derives a great deal of satisfaction 
from the fact that he can watch 
the day by day progress of Iris 
ideas being put into action. In a 
company of this size, the man who 
does the original work on a project 
has a chance to see how it works, 
why it works, or why it doesn’t 
work and what he might have to 
do to make is a better design. Each 
step of the process of putting the 
idea into workable form may be 
only a few yards away. So he has the 
satisfaction of watching and_par- 
ticipating in this daily develop- 
ment and of learning exactly how 
his individual contribution _ fits 
into the total scheme of the com- 
pany. 

On the other hand, the engineer 
who specializes in a larger company 
may see only his little phase of the 
over-all project. In the big com- 
pany a set of drawings may wind 
up in another shop or in another 
part of the plant located miles 
away and the engineer may never 
know the total fruits of his work 
unless there is something drasti- 
cally wrong. 

Recognition for the engineers’ 
contribution has become firmly im- 
planted in the policies of both 
large and small companies, but I 
believe some of the smaller com- 
panies often have a better oppor- 
tunity to give the engineer a more 
meaningful form of recognition. In 
a large company, the matter of 
recognition is too often relegated 
simply to dollar and cents and a 
letter of commendation. Although 
these are nice, I think it may be 
more meaningful for an individual 
to receive a pat on the back from 
the president or the vice president 
of the corporation once in a while. 
It’s a direct, personal recognition 
that is usually only possible in the 
smaller organization. 

This direct form of recognition 
may also have a bearing on the en- 
gineer’s chances for promotion in a 
smaller company. As I have al- 
ready pointed out, the engineer in 
a smaller organization has more de- 
cisions to make and oftentimes a 
broader field in which to try out 
his ideas. These factors undoubted- 


ly aid in the chances for promo- 
tion. However, I don’t believe when 
you join a smaller company that 
there is any guarantee that you're 
going to become president of the 
company, chief engineer or to pro- 
gress because I believe it all rests on 
ability. And ability in a small com- 
pany is no different from ability in 
a large organization. 

I think smaller companies also 
have a good record of encouraging 
the educational and_ professional 


It's not all work in a smaller 
company. Here, Mr. Ault tallies up 
his score in a ‘management game’ 
which was recently conducted at 
the “Automatic” Sprinkler Corpora- 
tion. Personnel of the company 
were divided into teams to com- 
pete against ech other in the op- 
eration of fictitio.:s industrial con- 
cerns. 


development of its engineers. The 
company here will pay _ fifty 
per cent of the tuition of any course 
which develops the individual in 
connection with his duties at 
“Automatic” Sprinkler. And in 
general the company encourages its 
employees to complete and ‘con- 
tinue their education and training. 
In fact, at the present time four 
members of our department are at- 
tending Youngstown University. 


Avromatic Sprinkler also takes an 
active interest in encouraging its 
personnel to participate in profes- 
sional and_ technical societies. 
Company policies provide for three 
different types of participation in 
(Continued on page 39) 
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WASHINGTON 


MILTON F. LUNCH, 
N.S.P.E.’s Legislative Counsel 


THE TECHNICIAN PROBLEM 


THERE is widespread and general agreement on the 
part of national leaders, both in government and in 
the engineering and scientific professions, about the 
present and future importance of engineering and 
scientific technicians in meeting the technological chal- 
lenge. This accord of thinking embraces the concept of 
technicians in a vital supporting role to professionals 
in the ratio of between 3-6 to one professional, de- 
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pending on the type of activity involved. And there is 
little doubt that a great deal must be done to stimulate 
and provide these technicians without delay. 

These reasons accounted for the inclusion of Title 
Vill in the National Defense Education Act of 1958— 
providing a program to extend the concept of Federal 
assistance for vocational education, which has a long 
and successful history, to the new area of technicians 
“in scientific or technical fields.” The administration of 
Title VIIl was assigned to the Division of Vocational 
Education of the Office of Education and that office 
has been making a valiant effort for a little more 
than a year to handle the broadened concept of 
technician training, as stipulated by Congress. 

One of the obvious difficulties, and one which NSPE 
called to the attention of Congress when the law was 
being debated, is in having the same organization, 
and largely the same people, experienced in voca- 
tional education for many years recognize the essen- 
tial differences inherent in the type of high-level 
engineering and scientific technician training which 
the law requires. Another major difficulty lies in the 
Congressional policy determination that the techni- 
cian program should operate at “less-than-college- 
grade,” through the public school system, as has been 
the rule for vocational education. 
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To evaluate the progress and problems to date, the 
office of Education invited representatives of profes- 
sional engineering and scientific bodies to an informal 
meeting and presented a comprehensive run-down of 
the current status of the program, with the Society 
representatives free to ask challenging questions 
and make suggestions. Some of the major points of 
information gleaned from that meeting were: 


Wayne O. Reed & 


© Of twenty-nine states reporting, there were 291 
preparatory programs and 346 extension courses in 
operation during the 1959 fiscal year. 


® Two-thirds of the students are high school grad- 
vates. 


® The various courses are offered in technical high 
schools (29 per cent), vocational high schools, (34 
per cent), comprehensive high schools, (11 per cent), 
community or junior colleges, (36 per cent), and four- 
year colleges, (3 per cent). 


e As of June 30, 1959, out of a total enrollment 
of 38,000 in forty-one states, 14,000 were prepara- 
tory students, which is defined as a rigorous-type 2- 
year program, and 24,000 are extension students, 
taking short-term courses of six months or less, mostly 
of a part-time nature. 


The Office of Education spokesmen emphasized 
that the program is administered and operated by 
the states and that the Federal officials cannot readily 
dictate or require the content or nature of the courses. 
Rather, the Division of Vocational Education is relying 
heavily upon “suggestions” to the states. The sugges- 
tions concerning the characteristics of training pro- 
grams seem to be in full accord with the Congressional 
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and professional society concepts of high-level techni- 
cian training. Nevertheless, there remains serious ques- 
tion whether the program is going to produce that 
type of trained technician in the light of the course 
enrollment and administration given above, with 
heavy emphasis on the role of the high schools. 
Among those at the conference were Karl O. Wer- 


<4 Karl O. Werwath 


wath, president, Milwaukee School of Engineering, 
and H. Russell Beatty, president, Wentworth Institute, 
Boston. Both schools are accredited technical institutes 
which offer a high-level concentrated two-year pro- 
gram. The Werwath-Beatty comments emphasized this 
fundamental difference—the attempt to provide high- 
ly-trained engineering and _ scientific technicians 
through what is essentially an extended high school 
program, versus training in the college-level type of 
institution. The difference is more than one of degree. 
At the risk of some over-simplification, the discussion 
disclosed that the difference is one of upgraded crafts- 
men with some additional knowledge of mathematics 
and science, compared to those who have received a 
rather detailed and general technical education and 
who can operate in the design area, applying the 
known engineering and scientific principles originally 
developed and proved by the professional group. 

Two recent articles from quite different types of 
publications further illustrate the problem. Business 
Week reported in some detail in the November 7th 
issue on the technician program under the Federal 
law as seen at the Division Avenue High School, 
Levittown, N.Y. The clear implication of the report is 
that the high school program is turning out engineer- 
ing and scientific technicians, as Congress contem- 
plated. The Levittown program largely embraces high 
school students who stand high in the IQ ratings. Is 
this type of advanced high school training that which 
Congress had in mind in imposing the tighter lan- 
guage to train people for occupations “requiring 
scientific or technical knowledge?” 

The second article is from The International Op- 
erating Engineer (AFL-CIO) and reports on a resolu- 
tion adopted by the Metal Trades Department of the 
AFL-CIO on the “technician’s problem” under the Na- 
tional Defense Education Act. The background of the 
resolution was an attempt by the union groups last 
summer to tie a rider to an appropriation bill so the 
Federal “technician” funds would also be available 
for instruction of apprentices. Senator Prescott Bush of 
Connecticut, original author of the language tying 
the program to scientific-type knowledge, was able to 
kill the rider on the point of order that it was legisla- 
tion on an appropriation bill. The current Metal Trades 
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resolution asks amendment of the law for the same 
purpose. Also, the union representatives have allied 
themselves with the American Vocational Association 
to seek an advisory committee to meet with the Office 
of Education on administration of the technician pro- 
gram. 

In the light of these conflicting pressures, the pic- 


H. Russell Beatty > 


ture now would seem to be (1) a desire to channel 
the program into very high-type technician training 
of two years or more through collegiate level schools, 
(2) an attempt to reduce the program into a mere 
continuation of the vocational training programs of 
the past, and (3) the difficult task of the Office of 
Education in walking the tightrope between the two. 


It seems clear that in plowing its new ground Con- 
gress did not plow a straight furrow, or deeply 
enough to establish a sturdy program structure. This 
may be explained, in part at least, by the fact that 
there were (and are) few clear guidelines to estab- 
lish the lines of demarcation between craftsmen, en- 
gineering technicians and engineers and scientists. 
Beatty and Werwath expressed a deep concern at 
the conference over the question of the very survival 
of the high-level accredited technical institutes if 
young men and women can attend short-term public 
school courses and be identified in the public and 
industrial mind as “technicians.” If that pattern pre- 
vails, they warned, the accredited technical institutes 
will have no choice but to convert into full-scale four 
year engineering schools, leaving the two-year tech- 
nical institute-type education high and dry at a time 
when it is the most pressing need in the technological 
manpower area. 

Deputy Commissioner of Education Wayne O. Reed 
placed the problem in its proper perspective in point- 
ing out that the National Defense Education Act is a 
4-year experiment which Congress will reconsider 
within the next two years. The present lack of clarity 
over “technician” can really be resolved only by Con- 
gressional action insofar as it relates to the national 
program. The next two years, therefore, should be 
used by the professional societies and others to ar- 
rive, if possible, at some agreement on a specific defi- 
nition and type of program which will provide the 
country with its all-important “second line” of tech- 
nological manpower defense. The NSPE Engineering 
Technician Committee is already deeply into such 
studies. This area of study, however, needs to be sup- 
plemented by a determination of whether there is a 
need for a federal technician program and, if so, its 
composition, content, and source of instruction. 
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By 
MELFORD E. MONSEES, P.E. 


Chief, Program Development 
Branch, Engineering Division, 
U.S. Army Engineering District, 
Kansas City, Mo. 


T is difficult to define executive 
leadership and to delineate the 
functions and duties of any one 

executive. It is first necessary to 
determine what is meant by the 
term executive, the relationship to 
leadership and the characteristics, 
duties, requirements, and func- 
tions of leaders and executives in 
general. 

Leadership received con- 
siderable attention in recent years 
by various writers and manage- 
ment groups. Consequently, there 
have been similarities as well as 
differences among writers relative 
to definition of the terms and de- 
lineation of functions and duties. 

Leadership is a term sometimes 
used in describing executive per- 
formance. On occasions it has been 
described as a trait that some pos- 
sess and others do not. There is 
often debate as to whether it is 
something inherited or something 
which is acquired by experience 
and training. Carroll L. Shartle’ 
stated “executive performance that 
influences others would be leader- 
ship performance. More specifical- 
ly it would be acts which influence 
the acts of others.” 

An executive is defined by Rich- 
ard H. Harris? as one who coordi- 
nates and supervises the factors, 
some human, which are necessary 
to the achievement of an objective 
which he thoroughly understands. 


! Shartle, Carroll L.; Executive Performance 
and Leadership (Prentice-Hall, Inc., Engle- 
wood Cliffs, New Jersey, 1956), p. 1085. 

° Harris, Richard H., Executive Development 
Program, Thesis, 1949, M.I.T., M.S., School of 
Industrial Management. 
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In the book Group Approach 
To Leadership—Testing, Henry 
Harris stated “Leadership is the 
measure and degree of an_indi- 
vidual’s ability to influence and be 
influenced by a group in the im- 
plementation of a common. task. 
This circumscribes three important 
aspects of leadership function: The 
individual, the group and the task; 
and indicates leadership as a func- 
tional relationship between these 
three basic variables.” 

Chester I. Barnard indicated 
that executive functions “serve to 
maintain a system of cooperative 


® Harris, Henry, The Group Approach To 
Leadership—Testing (Rutledge & Kegan Paul 
Limited, London, 1949), p. 19. 


The good executive must initiate 
studies, research, and projects, says 
the author. 


THE 
ANATOMy 


EXECUTIVE 
LEADERSHIP 


effort,” and that (executive work 
is not of the organization but the 
specialized work of maintaining 
the organization in operation) .””' 


Organic Functions of Executives 

There are three organic func- 
tions of executive work according 
to Ralph Currier Davis’ which are: 
planning, organizing, and control- 
ling. Planning involves “the de- 
termination of what is to be done, 
how and where it is to be done, 
and who shall responsible.” 
Organization is “the process of 
creating and maintaining the req- 
uisite conditions for the effective 
and economical execution of 
plans.” Control is defined as “the 
regulation of the activities of the 
organization.” 


A workshop" conducted by Co- 
lumbia University developed the 
following as general functions ol 
the executive: 

a. Initiating—Studies, programs, 
policies, research, systems, facili- 
ties, projects, etc. 

b. Planning — Developments, 
operations, maintenance, construc- 
tion, safety, training, budgets, pro- 
grams, etc. 

c. Deciding—Policies, problems, 


4 Barnard, Chester I., The Function Of The 
Executive (Harvard University Press, Cam- 
bridge, Massachusetts, 1951), pp. 215-234. 

5 Davis, Ralph Currier, Industrial Organization 
And Management (Harper and Brothers, New 
York, 1949), pp. 35-36. 

® Columbia University, School of Engineering, 
Department of Industrial and Management 
Engineering, Proceedings of 3rd Utility Man- 
agement Workshop, May 16-26, 1954 (New 
York, 1955), p. 26. 
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organization, personnel, financial, 
etc. 

d. Executing—Contracts, agree- 
ments, directives, instructions, 
plans, programs, etc. 

e. Organizing—Person nel, staff 
alignment, departments, divisions, 
field offices, etc. 


f. Delegating — Responsibility, 
authority, assignments. 
g. Supervising — Personnel! on 


studies, research, planning, design, 
budgeting, programming, construc- 
tion, maintenance and operation. 

h. Controlling — Personnel, 
equipment, expenditures, —sched- 
ules, and in general, 

i. Working—On and with civic 
committees, and educational, reli- 
gious and charitable groups; pub- 
lic relations activities and_profes- 
sional societies. 

j. Studying—All phases of engi- 
neering; new methods of design; 
construction and operations; trends 
in industry, economy, politics and 
development; financial outlook, 
personnel and public relations. 


Executive Personality 

Professional engineers encounter 
many problems that test severely 
the canons of engineering ethics. 
As he progresses upward in the 
organization jealousies will harass 
him. It is necessary that he rise 
above this sort of thing. It is a test 
of his bigness. He must have the 
ability to get along with people, 
think creatively and overcome in- 
ertia. 


An executive should maintain 
an outward manner of calm sim- 
plicity, avoid the pontifical, be 
pleasant and make every effort to 
be friendly and democratic. He 
should analyze the problem and 
determine matters which require 
immediate attention. The decisive 
man anticipates as many of the 
common emergencies of life as pos- 
sible. He is motivated by a_per- 
sonal idea of decisiveness, makes 
decisions promptly, improves and 
streamlines operations and imple- 
ments plans of action. 


Howarp Smitn’ stated “An execu- 
tive personality is a personality of 
leadership, flowing out of a rich 
and sympathetic understanding of 
human nature.” The engineers 
who know how to get along effec- 
tively with others are relatively few 
in number. Human engineering is 
an important and highly special- 
ized field. One engineer stated 
that he was in the business of en- 
gineering thirty years before he 
began to discover that people are 
more important than things. Mr. 
Smith stated that the dominant 
urge of a good executive must be 
(1) to deal with his fellow men on 
the same basis of concern for their 
welfare as well as his own, and (2) 
to climb to leadership through 
demonstrated work and with the 
approval and respect of his fellows. 


7 Smith, Howard, Developing Your Executive 
Ability (McGraw-Hill Book Company, New 
York, 1956), pp. 13, 15 and 27. 


In the development of young 


engineers into leaders and execu- 
tives, the importance cannot be 
overstressed of the systematic ex- 
ploration of leadership behavior 
and of the study of facts bearing 
on the aspects of the leadership 
phenomenon. 

Carroll L. Shartle® stated “An 
executive is observed day in and 
day out by many persons. He is 
seen by his staff and by his super- 
visors. Persons in the community 
observe him. If he is in a position 
in which there is public interest, 
he is observed by many. 

“The foregoing variety of im- 
pressions are those which are 
primarily related to the executive 
as a person, and they may be quite 
different from those evaluations 
concerned with what he does for 
the organization. However, it seems 
that being accepted as a person is 
often important if the executive is 
going to have the influence that 
is necessary in his position of high 
leadership potential.” 


Executive Influence 

The executive influence is felt in 
many activities. Fourteen of the 
activities, which have been sug- 
gested by Mr. Shartle, are briefly 
as follows: 

a. Inspection of the Organiza- 
tion—Direct observations, and _ per- 
sonal inspection of services, instal- 
lations, buildings, equipment, 
facilities, operations, or personnel 
for the purpose of determining 
conditions and keeping informed. 

b. Investigation and Research— 
Acts involving the accumulation 
and preparation of information 
and data. 

c. Planning—Preparation of and 
making of decisions which affect 
the aims of the organization as to 


* Shartle, Carroll L., Executive Performance 
And Leadership, (Prentice-Hall, Inc., Engle- 
wood Cliffs, New Jersey, 1956), p. 130. 


The executive must have sym- 
pathetic understanding of human 
nature. Here Robert W. Stieg 
(right), chief engineer of the Four 
Wheel Drive Auto Company at 
Clintonville, Wis., talks with Ger- 
man mechanical engineering stu- 
dent, Ernst Wilhelm Schiffer, who 
is gaining truck design know-how 
at FWD under the International As- 
sociation for the Exchange of Stu- 
dents for Technical Experience 
(IAESTE) program. 
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voiume or quality of service or 
business (including thinking, re- 
flection, and reading, and consulta- 
tions and conferences with persons 
relative to short and long-range 
plans) . 

d. Preparation of Procedures 
and Methods—Acts involving the 
mapping of procedures and meth- 
ods for putting new plans into ef- 
fect, as well as devising new meth- 
ods for the performance of opera- 
tions under existing plans. 

e. Coordination—Acts and deci- 
sions designed to integrate and 
coordinate the activities of units 


plining of individuals, as well as 
acts designed to affect the morals, 
motivation, loyalty, or harmonious 
cooperation of personnel. 

j. Public Relations—Acts de- 
signed to inform outside persons 
regarding the program and _ func- 
tions of the organization, to obtain 
information regarding public senti- 
ment, or to create a favorable at- 
titude toward the organization. 

k. Professional Consultation— 
Professional advice and specialized 
assistance on problems of a specific 
or technical nature to persons with- 
in and outside the organization 


The executive must be responsible for mapping out new procedures 
and methods. Shown above are members of the General Motors’ engi- 
neering staff at the GM Technical Center testing turbojet engine burners. 


within the organization or of per- 
sons within units to achieve maxi- 
mal over-all efficiency, economy, 
and control of operations. 

f. Evaluation—Acts involving the 
consideration and evaluation of re- 
ports, policies, standards, programs, 
goals and results. 

g. Interpretation of Plans and 
Procedures—Acts involving the in- 
terpretation and clarification for 
assistants and other staff personnel 
of directives, regulations, practices, 
and procedures. 

h. Supervision of Technical 
Operations—Acts involving the di- 
rect supervision of personnel in 
the performance of engineering 
and related professional duties. 

i. Personnel Activities—Acts in- 
volving the selection, training, 
evaluation, motivation, or disci- 
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(other than technical supervision 
and guidance of own staff person- 
nel) . 

Negotiations—Acts involving 
negotiations, contracts, agreements, 
compacts, claims, etc. 

m. Programming, Scheduling 
and Dispatching—Acts dealing with 
determination of time, place and 
sequence of operations. 

n. Technical Professional 
O perations—Performance of duties 
specific to a specialized profession 
(e.g., practice of engineering) . 


Tuere probably are many more re- 
lated activities, others than those 
listed above, in which the execu- 
tive’s influence is felt. Also some of 
the above activities may not apply 
to executive engineers on highly 
technical work. However, Carroll 


The successful administrator seeks 


expert consultation whenever it is 
necessary to do the job. 


L. Shartle® stated “It is surprising 
to discover how many executives, 
particularly those high in the or- 
ganization, perform these duties.” 


Basic Requirements 

How do these duties, functions, 
activities, and characteristics of 
leaders and executives apply to the 
professional engineer, or more 
specifically to the young engineer 
with leadership executive 
potentialities? It is felt that al- 
though individuals differ and ex- 
ecutive and leadership qualities 
vary somewhat, there are certain 
basic requirements which might be 
considered as essential for all 
young engineers to possess in order 
to become capable executives in 
the engineering and construction 
fields. These basic requirements 
are as follows (suggested by Wil- 
liam B. Given, Jr."’): 

a. Structural Visualization—Un- 
derstanding of spatial relations, 
ability to think in three dimen- 
sions, handling of shapes, forms, 
etc., is an innate characteristic. 
Visualization of ideas and plans of 
structures as they would look when 
completed. 

b. Imagination — The quality 
that tends to lead from simple 
ideas to important technical de- 
velopments and engineering 
complishments. 


(Continued on page 40) 


® Shartle, Carroll L., Executive Performance of 
Leadership (Prentice-Hall, Inc., Englewood 
Cliffs, New Jersey, 1956), p. 85. 


Given, William B., Jr., Qualities of a Good 
Engineer L:valuated as Management Qualities 
(Harvard Business Review, January-February, 
1955), p. 50. 
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Top left: Spaceport construction 
at the Cape includes the 10-story 
towers used in erecting and ready- 
ing the Atlas ICBM. The towers are 
rolled away from the launching 
pad on steel rails just prior to a 
missile firing. 


Middle: Port Canaveral on the 
Banana River. The pier for the 
Navy’s Polaris program is at left 
center. 


Bottom: An air view of an Atlas 
missile complex shows the ground 
support elements needed for an 
ICBM or space probe launching at 
the Cape. Lower left, a concrete 
evaporation pool to which missile 
fuels are pumped in case of emer- 
gency; left center, the launching 
pad and service tower; just to the 
right, a fuel and compressed gas 
pumping and storage area; far 
right, the blockhouse from which 
the missile is actually fired. 
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Patrick Air Force Base, which is 
sile Test Center, and the Atlantic 
000 miles into the South Atlantic. 
» 18,000 military, civil service and 
about 1,200) temporary construc- 
employees work on the Cape. 
hanaveral is actually a vast indus- 
ig complex which is steadily in- 
ne missiles and space vehicles be- 


Top right: Engineering editors get 
a close-up of the 10-story service 
gantry for the Atlas missile. John 
T. Kane, of the AMERICAN ENGI- 
NEER staff, is shown at the extreme 
left. 


Middle: Construction at Cape Ca- 
naveral includes the rebuilding of 
launching facilities destroyed or 
damaged when missiles or space 
probe boosters explode on the 
ground. Shown here is an assort- 
ment of wreckage taken from an 
Atlas launching pad after one of 
the big ICBM’s recently blew up 
and burned on the pad. The Atlas 
blockhouse is in the center back- 
ground. 


Bottom: A group of engineering 
publication editors view rebuilding 
activities at the Atlas launching 
pad which was heavily damaged 
by a missile explosion. 
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come larger and more complicated. 
The various structures and instal- 
lations on the Cape present a visual 
panorama of something that might 
best be described as an archeology 
of space technology—one can easily 
trace the growth in size and com- 
plexity from the first Vanguard 


Shown at the right are the first 
published photographs of con- 
struction work at the Cape Ca- 
naveral launching site for the 
1% million pound-thrust Saturn 
space booster. The photographs 
show structural work on the rein- 
forced concrete blockhouse to be 
used in the firing of the giant 
space vehicle now under devel- 
opment by the National Aero- 
nautics and Space Administra- 
tion. 


launching areas to the enormity of oxygen plant, storage areas for ex- 


the sites now being prepared for otic and extremely dangerous fuels 
the Saturn with its 114 million and compressed gasses, a two-mile- 
foot pounds of thrust. long asphalt runway, launching 

The engineering effort for pads for nearly all varieties of mis- 
ground support on the Cape has siles and rockets, control block 
been primarily under the super- houses, a central control building, 
vision of the Army’s Corps of En- heavy reinforced concrete “silos’’ 
gineers, in cooperation with the for the solid propellant missiles, 
Air Force and civilian contractors. radar sites, miles of underground 
It has included a deep-water port, cables, and a network of structures 
roads, missile assembly buildings, and equipment for the new AZUSA 


power generating facilities, a liquid and other tracking systems. 


Top: The 12 million pound-thrust 
Saturn booster will be fired from 
this blockhouse under construction 
in the Cape Canaveral launching 
area. 


Center: Construction workers in- 
stall some of the piping needed for 
the Saturn blockhouse. 


Left: Ground support industrial 
facilities on the Cape include a 
cement plant, lower left, a cable 
storage area, and shop areas for 
missile checking and final assembly. 
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The industrial area of the Cape 
is made up of nineteen large 
hangar-type buildings assigned to 
missile contractors, and a number 
of supporting shops and main- 
tenance buildings. The missiles are 
taken directly to the former struc- 
tures for component check out and 
final assembly before launching. 
In the launching area, the I1- 
story gantry crane structures of the 
Atlas ICBM dominate the view 
along white sand beaches on the 
northeast rim of the Cape. Engi- 
neering design for these launching 
facilities must embrace erecting 
devices to stand the missile on end, 
fuel storage and pumping equip- 
ment, instrumentation, flame de- 


Roaring flames from the Jupiter 
missile light up the Florida night 
as the “bird” lifts off its launching 
pad on the tip of Cape Canaveral. 
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flectors able to stand up under 
rocket launchings and static tests, 
air conditioning for electronic 
components, and a water deluge 
system able to pump 35,000 gallons 
per minute as a rocket flame cool- 
ant. 

The blockhouse from which the 
Atlas is launched is about 750 feet 
from the launching pad. Nestling 
snugly under its dome consisting 
of ten feet of reinforced concrete 
and fifteen feet of _packed sand, 
the blockhouse is designed to with- 
stand a blast of 50,000 pounds of 
TNT at a distance of fifty feet. In- 
side the blockhouse are controls for 
launching, telemetry instrumenta- 
tion, periscopes, television screens, 
and a long list of other equipment 
for missile testing activities. 

Electricity for the multitude of 
instruments and circuits on the 
Cape runs up a monthly power bill 
in the neighborhood of $100,000. 
This commercially purchased 
power is supplemented with a gen- 
erating facility in the Missile Text 
Annex which furnishes DC current 
for critical circuits as soon as a 
countdown begins for each missile. 

The nerve center for operations 
on the Cape and on the Atlantic 
Missile Range during a missile fir- 
ing or space probe is the Central 
Control Building. Here, all the in- 
strumentation and other essential 
preparations are coordinated, in- 
formation on range clearance and 
safety established, and the final 
permission for the launch passed 
on to the firing crew in the block- 
house. After a launch, the people 
in the Central Control Building 
supervise the flight data collection 
activities. To analyze the data col- 
lected by missiles and satellites, a 
$7,000,000 technical laboratory has 
been constructed at Patrick Air 
Force Base. With a floor area of 
some 455,000 square feet, this 
building is one of the largest in 
Florida. Here the information ob- 
tained from the flight is fed 
through automatic reduction proc- 
esses. The outcome of this is the 
flight test report. 

Taken all in all, the Cape Canav- 
eral spaceport is a dramatic illus- 
tration of the validity of the thesis 
that the road to outer space is 
paved with engineering achieve- 
ments in all the specialized 
branches.—End. 


Heavy excavation work goes on 
continually at Canaveral as the 
launching facilities for the larger 
rocket vehicles take shape. 


New missiles such as the solid- 
propellant Minuteman require new 
engineering concepts in launching 
pad design. Here, a reinforced con- 
crete base is being constructed at 
one of the solid-propellant launch- 
ing sites. 


Reinforced concrete “silos” for the 
solid-propellant Minuteman missile 
are changing the horizon at Ca- 
naveral. 
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Literature 


LIGHTING STANDARDS — A steel 
and aluminum lighting standards cata- 
log has been released by the Kerrigan 
Iron Works, Inc. Described in the cat- 
alog are the various standards in the 


Kerrigan line, using high strength low- 
alloy steel. The Kerrigan standard in 
Il-gauge low-alloy steel is more than 
equivalent of a 7-gauge mild steel 
standard, in resistance to bending and 
corrision, according to the manufac- 
turer. The fully diagrammed publica- 
tion is divided into a number of sec- 
tions, each dealing with lighting in re- 
gard to streets and highways, flood- 
lights, traffic signals, and other areas. 
(Circle 16 in Readers’ Service Dept.) 


RAILING—A catalog featuring weld- 
ed and fitted tubular railings has been 
published by Tubular Products, Inc. 
It provides basic engineering data and 
standards for railing design. A feature 
of the catalog includes a_ pictorial 
check of railing fittings which provides 
immediate identity and fast selection 
of fittings desired for any particular 
type of railing application. Another se- 
lection gives design details for welded 
and fitted railings in a complete form 
for incorporation in drawings and 
specifications. An entire spread is de- 
voted to design check lists and basic 
data needed to specify any type railing 
installation. This sheet and other sec- 
tions of the book contain detailed 
drawings of configurations of railing 
for many different applications with a 
complete list of standard nomenclature 
and standard sizes of fittings. 

(Circle 17 in Readers’ Service Dept.) 


EQUIPMENT — Pacific Mercury has 
just issued a condensed 8-page version 
of its 1959-60 catalog of construction 
equipment. The catalog covers the 
company’s complete line of electric 
plants; the Mobilite ‘trailerized flood- 
lighting unit that generates its own 
power; PM neon and _ incandescent 
flasher warning lights; street barri- 
cades, and “Solo” concrete portable 
vibrators. Also available now from 
Pacific Mercury is a complete list of 
the power requirements of mechanical 
equipment operated off electric plants 
to aid in the selection of generators 
with the proper power requirements. 
(Circle 18 in Readers’ Service Dept.) 


COOLING TOWERS-—Suggestions on 
the winter operation of outdoor cool- 
ing towers have been published by 
Water Service Laboratories, Inc., 
chemical engineers and corrosion pre- 
vention specialists. Following the steps 
outlined in this leaflet will help to 
avoid freeze-ups in cooling towers 
which must be operated in sub-freez- 
ing weather, it is claimed. The bulle- 
tin specifies the steps which can be 
taken to prevent freezing of parts of 
the system exposed to the cold air. 


(Circle 19 in Readers’ Service Dept.) 


FLOODLIGHTING — Planning the 
lighting for parking areas, construction 
sites, shopping centers, farm yards, 
and other open areas can be made 
easier by using Crouse-Hinds new Bul- 
letin 2719. Aptly titled Area Flood- 
lighting Made Easy!, the 16-page book- 
let gives quick reference guides for 
selecting incandescent or mercury 
floodlights, general purpose or heavy 
duty types, and for determining how 
many floodlights are needed based on 
the size of the area to be lighted. Foot- 
candle charts and installation diagrams 
are included, along with listings of 
floodlights and mounting accessories. 


(Circle 20 in Readers’ Service Dept.) 


BLAST CLEANING—A new guide to 
pressure type abrasive blast cleaning 
operations, as well as a catalog of ma- 
chines and accessories, has been re- 
leased by the Sanstorm Manufacturing 


Company. The Sanstorm catalog #594 
contains information on both open 
top and closed top pressure type sand- 
blast machines; nozzles to be used in 
various operations; data tables on ra- 
tios of nozzle bore sizes to compressor 
capacities, and operator accessories. It 
also introduces data on the new San- 
storm high velocity blast nozzle 
which is claimed to multiply the sur- 
face area coverage that can be cleaned 
compared to ordinary nozzles and 
without equipment or abrasive altera- 
tions. 

(Circle 21 in Readers’ Service Dept.) 


DISTRIBUTORS—Process Engineers, 
Inc., a division of The Eimco Cor- 
poration, has released a 16-page bul- 
letin, #SM-1011, covering Eimco-Proc- 
ess rotary distributors. These self-pro- 
pelled mechanisms are designed to 
provide uniform distribution of sew- 
age or organic industrial wastes over 
the surface of a biological filter. Both 
standard rate and high rate types are 
described and details are given on the 


‘variety of center assembly, arm and 


special-feature components used in the 
design of a complete machine. The 
bulletin is printed in color and is il- 
lustrated with engineering drawings, 
installation photos and charts, and in- 
cludes unusual single-stage and two- 
stage complete treatment flow sheets. 
(Circle 22 in Readers’ Service Dept.) 
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REPRESENTATIVE and dlistin- 

guished group profes- 

sional engineers and archi- 
tects in New Jersey, and some from 
other parts of the nation, gathered 
in the Assembly Chamber of the 
historic State House in ‘Trenton, 
New Jersey, recently to start a 
unique proceeding of nationwide 
interest. The reason for the gather- 
ing was simply to consider whether 
certain activities of a professional 
engineer were lawful—or whether 
he had acted illegally by practicing 
architecture without a state license 
to do so. 

William J. McCamy, a New fer- 
sey professional engineer designed 
a private residence and a country 
club golf house. The State Board of 
Architects, backed by the New 
Jersey Society of Architects, charged 
he had engaged in the practice of 
architecture. The New Jersey So- 
ciety of Professional Engineers 
backed McCamy’s position that he 
had engaged solely and exclusively 
in the practice of engineering in 
the two designs. 

The current proceeding, which 
will apparently consume several 
months, is unique such dis- 
putes because of a 1952 New Jer- 
sey law sponsored by the archi- 


tects’ professional engineers’ 
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Did P.E. Practice Architecture? 
—Question Before N.J. Board 


societies jointly and now being 
used for the first time. The 1952 
law established a_ special board 
composed of one representative 
from each of the two professional 
societies, one representative from 
each of the two professional licens- 
ing boards, and the attorney-gen- 
eral or a deputy attorney-general. 
The function of the board is sole- 
ly to determine whether there is 
a reasonable basis for a charge of 
illegal practice in either profession 
by a practitioner of the other pro- 
fesson. If the special board de- 
termines the question in the nega- 
tive an action to recover a penalty 
cannot be instituted in the court. If 
the answer is in the affirmative the 
charges may be filed in court and 
the person charged is then given a 
further opportunity to defend his 
conduct as lawful. 


Tue McCamy case is somewhat 
unique for an additional reason; 
although there have been a sub- 
stantial number of engineer-archi- 
tect jurisdictional cases over the 
years, the contestants in New Jer- 
sey are approaching the issue on a 
broad range, dealing extensively 
with the history, traditions, laws 
and economics of the relationship 
between engineering and architec- 


The special board hearing the 
McCamy case in the Assembly 
chamber are, |. to r.: Louis Klauder, 
P. E., New Jersey SPE; Herbert Tay- 
lor, P. E., New Jersey Engineering 
Registration Board; Andrew Sal- 
vest, Deputy Attorney General, 
chairman; Alfred Green, New Jer- 
sey Society of Architects, and John 
Scacchetti, New Jersey Architects 
Registration Board. 


ture. In the first day of the hearing, 
for example, Arthur W. Lewis, for- 
mer state senator and attorney for 
the New Jersey Society of Profes- 
sional Engineers, as a “friend of 
the board,” led Leopold Arnaud, 
dean of architecture at Columbia 
University lor twenty-five years, ap- 
pearing as an expert witness for the 
architects, through a dazzling line 
of inquiry into the famous names 
of engineering and architecture as 
long ago as the Glory of Rome. 
Lewis was undertaking to show 
how architecture and engineering 
originally grew as one art and sep- 
arated much later in history into 
the present conception of different 
professions. 

In essence, the architects’ case 
is that there are two distinct and 
different professions, that archi- 
tecture requires different training 
and that there is no overlap  be- 
tween the two types of practice— 
each occupying a separate identifi- 
able area. ‘To support their argu- 
ment, the architects rely heavily on 
a 1942 New Jersey decision (Gionti 
v. Crown Motor Freight Co.) that 
a licensed engineer was not entitled 
to recover for architectural services 
rendered where he did not also pos- 
sess an architect’s license. The 
court rejected the argument that 
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since the professions overlap, they 
differ in name only. But engineers’ 
attorney Lewis and McCamy’s own 
attorney both responded that the 
Gionti decision is not controlling 
because in that suit the fee was 
billed for architectural services, 
not engineering services as in Mc- 
Camy’s case. 

A strong point for the engineers’ 
side, it would seem, is the fact 
that the New Jersey architectural 
registration law contains no defi- 
nition of the practice of archi- 
tecture. How can a_ person be 
charged with illegal practice, the 
attorneys ask, if the law does not 
inform him of the conduct or ac- 
tion which is forbidden? The un- 
spoken undertone to the question 
is that the architects’ law may be 
unconstitutional on the ground 
that the elements which constitute 
the prohibited conduct are not set 
forth with sufficient clarity so that 
the average person will be com- 
pletely informed of those acts 
which might constitute the crim- 
inal offense. 

The nub of McCamy’s defense, 
as developed at the first day of the 
hearing, is that the designs were 
engineering designs, that there is 
an inescapable overlap between the 
two professions as shown by the 
laws of the various states, educa- 
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tional content in the two profes- 
sions and by practice and_pro- 
cedure in the exemptions in the 
registration laws for incidental 
practice in the other field, and rela- 
tive ease of securing a license in 
each others’ profession through 
partial examinations. Attorney 
Lewis cited a large number of court 
decisions in other states support- 
ing his contention, particularly 
emphasizing the Fonde decision in 
Tennessee in 1952. In that ruling, 
the court said: 

“It is the judgment of this Court 
that it cannot define and delineate 
the functions of architects and en- 
gineers in such way as to draw a 
line of demarcation between those 
which could be successfully applied 
in practice. ... It appears as a fact 
that cannot be seriously questioned 
that the functions of these two pro- 
fessions . so overlap that there 
is no practical way to draw a clear 
line of demarcation between the 
two.” 

Finally, the engineers’ argument 
is that while there are differences, 
those differences go only to a re- 
striction on the use of the title 
(McCamy could not call himself 
an architect), and a limitation on 
the engineer designing a structure 
only for a design function. But, it 
is contended, if there is engineer- 


Shown are the private residence, 
left, and golf house, above, which 
were designed by Engineer Mc- 
Camy. 


ing in the project, either an en- 
gineer or an architect can do the 
entire design and it must be left 
to the client to decide which type 
of practitioner would best serve his 
purposes. 

On the other hand, Dean Arnaud 
contended that only the architect 
may formulate the needs of the 
client and translate them into a 
building design, using engineers 
for the portion of the work re- 
quiring their knowledge. In short, 
the architect must always be the 
coordinator and the space allo- 
cator, he argued. This is so even 
if the building is 65-80 per cent 
engineering, he insisted under 
cross-examination. Dean Arnaud 
testified that McCamy’s plans were 
architectural plans. On one point 
he apparently disagreed with his 
attorneys in admitting that there is 
an overlap between the two pro- 
fessions. He rejected the idea of a 
100 per cent overlap, however, 
stating that the architect alone is 
competent to plan the structure in 
terms of the client’s needs. 

After the close of the protracted 
hearings, and volumes of expert 
testimony and detailed reference 
documents, the special board will 
issue its opinion. This may end the 
case if McCamy’s position pervails. 
Or it may signal the start of a sim- 
ilar procedure in the courts if Mc- 
Camy loses. In either event, the 
McCamy case will be a landmark 
case in developing the future pat- 
tern of architect-engineer relations 
throughout the country.—End. 
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Strictly Business 


Personalities . . . Dr. Samuel Levine has been ap- 
pointed to the newly-created post of director of en- 
gineering and research for the Defense Products 
Division of Fairchild Camera 
and Instrument Corporation, 
Syosset, L. I, N. Y.... The ap- 
pointment of James C. Bunyard 
as district engineer at Atlanta, 
Ga., has been announced by 
President J. E. Buchanan of The 
Asphalt Institute . . . Macauley 
Whiting has been named gen- 
eral manager of Dow Chemical 
Company’s Midland, Mich., Di- 
vision . . . J. C. Pitchford has 
been appointed vice president 
in charge of engineering at Benson-Lehner Corpora- 
tion, Santa Monica, Calif... . The Benjamin E. Beavin 
Company, consulting engineers of Baltimore, Md., 
have announced the addition of V. B. Bandjunis to 
their staff... Charles H. Bredall has joined the ‘Tech- 
nical Products Division of Packard-Bell Electronics 
Corporation as senior project engineer, advanced tech- 
niques, it has been announced by John A. Rhoads, 
director of engineering . . . Ralph E. Clarridge has 
been appointed manager-measurements laboratory at 
the General Electric Instrument Department, West 
Lynn, Mass. 


Dr. Levine 


Two appointments have been announced in the 
Scaffolding Division of Waco Manufacturing Com- 
pany, Cleveland, Ohio. Hugh J. Ferguson, chief en- 
gineer for the division, has been 
named regional sales manager 
for the Midwest region. He will 
be succeeded as chief engineer 
by Richard C. Mocny . . . Joseph 
P. Stroz has been appointed 
chief engineer of Strong, Carlisle 
& Hammond, a division of White 
Sewing Machine Corporation, 
Conneaut, Ohio... Harold Mc- 
Donald has been elected vice 
president in charge of manufac- 
turing of the Mathes Company, 
Fort Worth, Tex. . . . The appointment of M. D. 
Ayers as director of engineering of Kennecott Copper 
Corporation, New York, N. Y., has been announced 
. . . Spectra Electronics Corporation, Mount Vernon, 
N. Y., has announced that Edward J. Warner has been 
appointed to the firm’s board of directors. The cor- 
poration also has named Richard A. Bolz as director 
of research and Daniel B. Ventre as project leader... 
Newton O. Felps has been promoted to senior super- 
vising engineer in the Technical Division at Humble 
Oil & Refining Company’s Baytown, Tex., refinery. 


Mr. Stroz 
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Murray J. Charet has joined the Aircraft Equip- 
ment Division of Consolidated Diesel Electric Cor- 
poration, Stamford, Conn., as a project engineer. . . 
Dr. Lloyd P. Smith, former 
president of Avco Research and 
Advanced Development  Di- 
vision, and a director of Avco 
Manufacturing Corporation, has 
joined Aeronutronic, a division 
of Ford Motor Company, New- 
port Beach, Calif. . . . Research- 
Cottrell, Inc., Bound Brook, 
N. J., announces the election of 
Dr. Harry J. White as a director 
and Ralph L. Chamberlin as sec- 
retary of the company . . . Dr. 
David S. Weddell, European technical representatives 
for Monsanto Chemical Company’s Research & En- 
gineering Division, will become assistant director of 
development for the company’s Overseas Division ef- 
fective January |... Aluminum Company of America, 
Pittsburgh, Pa., has announced the appointment of 
two additional assistant chief power engineers. Named 
to the positions were G. A. Eagleton and H. H. Gnuse, 
Jr... . The election of Carl B. Jansen as chairman 
of the board and William E. Clark as president of 
Dravo Corporation, Pittsburgh, Pa., has been an- 
nounced. 


Mr. Chamberlin 


John R. Morton has been named production en- 
gineering manager of the Whittaker Controls Division 
of Telecomputing Corporation, Los Angeles, Calif... . 
The appointment of David E. 
Shonerd, as vice president, en- 
gineering, has been announced 
by Charles E. Bartley, president 
of Rocket Power, Inc., a di- 
vision of The Gabriel Company, 
Mesa, Ariz. . . . Theodore Van 
Zelst has been elected vice presi- 
dent of Cenco Instruments Cor- 
poration and a_ director of 
Central Scientific Company, a 
Cenco subsidiary, Chicago, Hl. 
... James A. Feeney and John 
H. Smith have joined the Engineering and Construc- 
tion Division of American Cyanamid Company, New 
York, N. Y. Mr. Feeney has been named project en- 
gineer in the Project Engineering Department and 
Mr. Smith has been appointed intermediate general 
engineer in the instrumentation section of the Gen- 
eral Engineering Department . Advance Trans- 
former Company, Chicago, Ill., has announced the 
appointment of Jerry Gatz as representative in Ohio, 
(except Cincinnati), Pittsburgh, and West Virginia 
. .. Angelo R. Aquaro and Martin M. Gross have 
opened offices for the practice of architecture and 
engineering in Philadelphia, Pa. 


Mr. Van Zelst 
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Huss ARE the basic promotional aids on which 

to build your Engineers’ Week program. These items will 
give your program coverage in local newspapers, 

on radio and TV stations, and in civic 

and group displays. Use these promotional materials 

to show how engineering progress will 

affect the decade of the 1960’s. 


TV Spot Films: A set of three 1-minute and two 20-second TV 
films dramatizing the theme of the 1960 National Engineers’ 
Week. Produced to meet network standards, the films call atten- 
tion to the role of the engineer in building for progress through 
the coming decade. Each film qualified for public service TV 
time during station breaks. A set of these five films will reach your 
largest Engineers’ Week audience. Price: Set of five films, $25. 


"Engineering's Great Challenge—The 1960’s:’’ A 15-minute tape 
recorded radio program dramatizing the contributions engineer- 
ing will make during the 1960’s. Network performers describe 
engineering achievements in exploring the moon, in building 
computers, in medical research, in designing new transportation 
arteries, in structures, and in many other fields. Excellent for use 
on public service radio time. Price: $6 each. 


Set of Seven TV Slides: Obtain extensive TV coverage through the 
Week with these slides displaying poster-type art work and 
printed copy calling attention to engineering. May be used during 
all TV station breaks as public service announcements. Price: $10 
per set of 7 slides. 


Tape Recorded Radio Announcements: A set of seven 20-second 
radio spot announcements, made by a network radio and TV an- 
nouncer. Offers local stations a top-level recording for 20-second 
station breaks. Price: Set of seven recorded announcements, $3.50. 


Lape! Buttons: A high-quality lapel badge with poster design. 
Each chapter or state society can set its own price for button 
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1] 
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sales. Prices: 100 to 500—15c each; 500 to 1,000—10c; 1,000 to 
3,000—7c; 3,000 to 5,000—5c; and over 5,000—4c. 


6 Posters: Colorful 9 x 11-inch pasteboard posters carrying the 1960 


Engineers’ Week design and theme. This is the basic promotional 
item for calling attention to the Week. Use on bulletin boards, in 
window displays, school exhibits, ete. Large size (18 x 22 inches) 
also available. Prices: 9 x 11, $4 per 100; 18 x 22, $5 per 100. 


7 Paper Banners: Excellent for display use. Three feet long by 6 


inches wide. Has poster design and words ‘‘National Engineers’ 
Week” in color. Price: $4 per 100. 


8 National Engineers’ Week Seals: Use these brightly colored seals on 


all office mail from now through February 27. Poster design 
printed on 14-inch gummed paper. Price: $3 per 1,000. 


9 Newspaper mat story on engineering and the exploration of the moon 


during the 1960's: A feature article on how the exploration of our 
moon will be an engineering accomplishment from the rocket 
vehicles, through the instruments and structures landed on the 
lunar surface. Prepared on mat, with illustration, ready for 
immediate insertion in daily or weekly newspaper. Price .75 each. 


Newspaper mat story on the engineering achievements expected in 
the decade of the 1960's: A feature article on engineering progress, 
based on the engineering ‘“‘breakthroughs”’ of the 1950’s. Prepared 
on mat, with illustration, ready for immediate insertion in daily 
or weekly newspaper. Price .75 each. 


Logotype: A metal cut of a poster design to insert in advertising, 
special sections of newspapers, industrial house organs, maga- 
zines, and other printed matter. All state society and chapter 
publications should have one. Price: $1 each. 


“Engineering ... for the Age of Space:”’ A re-issue of the 15-minute 
tape recorded radio program distributed last year. Excellent for 
use on public service radio time. Price: $4 each. 


—> 


=> Use this coupon to order your aids now! 
National Society of Professional Engineers 
2029 K Street, N.W./Washington 6, D. C. 


Sirs: 
Please rush me items indicated. | enclose a check [] 
money order in the amount of 


I understand remittance must accompany order. 


NAME 

Please Print _ 
ADDRESS _ 
city STATE 


1. TV Spot films @ $25 per set. 


2.______Radio tape “Engineering's Great Challenge—The 1960's" @ $6 each, 

3._____TV slides: set of 7 slides @ $10 per set. 

4... Recorded spot announcements @ $3.50 per set. 

a Lapel buttons: 100-500 @, 15c ea.; 500-1,000 @ 10c ea.; 1,000- 
3,000 @ 7c ea.; 3,000-5,000 @ 5c ea.; over 5,000 @ 4c ea. 

6,______ Posters: regular size @ $4 per 100. 


—_____—Posters: large size @ $5 per 100. 


7 Banners (@) $4 per 100. 
8.______ Seals @ $3 per 1,000. 
¥: __Newspaper mat stories on engineering and the exploration of the 
moon (@ .75 ea. 
19. -Newspaper mat stories on engineering achievements in 1960's 
@, 75 ea. 
11,___Logotypes @ $1 ea. 
12. Radio tapes “Engineering ... for the Age of Space” (@ $4 ea. 
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> Society News 


Pres. Eisenhower Salutes ‘60 
Engineers Week in Message 


A message from President Eisenhower concerning the observance of 
the 1960 National Engineers’ Week has been received by the National 


Society. 

In a communication to NSPE 
President Harold A. Mosher, Mr. 
Eisenhower declared that is 
fitting to salute the contributions 
made by the engineering protes- 
sion to America’s technological de- 
velopment.” 


The President cited the theme 
for the 1960 observance as_point- 
ing to “the demands of the coming 
decade.” He added that “the un- 
precedented requirements for ex- 
cellence, for high performance, and 
for public service must be met if 
we are to continue to grow in scien- 
tific achievement. In encouraging 
our young people to prepare for 
careers in science and engineering, 
we strengthen the base for further 
advances.” 

Reproductions of the President's 
message on White House stationary 
are available in bulk amounts, at 
no charge, from the Nationa? So- 
ciety headquarters. Copies of the 
reproduction were sent to all local 
chapters and state societies with an 
issue of the Engineers’ Week Action 
Letter. ‘The reproductions may be 
used by local Engineers’ Week com- 
mittees for mailings to industrial 
executives, engineering schools, 
government agencies, newspapers, 
magazines, industry house organs, 
and other publications. The repro- 
ductions of the President’s message 
have also been used extensively in 
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window and other displays, and in 
local newspaper advertisements in 


special sections published during’ 


Engineers’ Week. 

Advance planning for the 1960 
observance went into the final 
stages this month in many local 
chapters and state societies. A con- 
siderably increased amount of co- 
operation in the events of the 1960 
Week was indicated by other engi- 
neering groups. The American So- 
ciety of Mechanical Engineers, for 
example, has offered the coopera- 
tion and support of its sections 
throughout the country. A list of 
NSPE chapter presidents was_re- 
produced by ASME and was dis- 
tributed to all ASME sections. 
ASME representatives are contact- 
ing NSPE chapter presidents to 
offer to participate in the local En- 
gineers’ Week activities. 

The Texas SPE has prepared and 
distributed a 14-page Engineers’ 
Week handbook for all chapters in 
that state. The handbook suggests 
and outlines a comprehensive pro- 
gram for ‘Texas chapters. 

A complete listing of promo- 
tional aids available from the Na- 
tional Society headquarters, with 
prices, appears on the adjoining 
page. Orders for this material 
should be placed as soon as_ pos- 
sible. 


Space exploration, electronics, 
nucleonics, and other technological 
developments currently in the news 
are featured in the set of five spot 
films produced for use on public 
service time during Engineers’ 
Week. The films were made in 35- 
mm for distribution to major net- 
work TV programs during the 
week of February 21-27. 
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1960-61 Nominees Are Announced 


Texas MAN, who has played 

a prominent role in the ac- 

tivities of the National Society, 
has been selected by the NSPE Nomi- 
nating Committee to head the 1960- 
61 slate of candidates for national 
ofice. Noah E. Hull, of Houston, 
Texas, has been nominated for the 
presidency, the Committee has an- 
nounced. 

Vice Presidential nominees chosen 
by the Committee are: W. Earl 
Christian, of New Brunswick, New 
Jersey, Northeastern Region; R. King 
Rouse, of Greenville, South Carolina, 
Southeastern Region; Benjamin G,. 
Elliot, of Madison, Wisconsin, Central 
Region; Brandon H. Backlund, of 
Omaha, Nebraska, North Central Re- 
gion; Thomas T. Mann, of Roswell, 
New Mexico, Southwestern Region, and John H. 
Stufflebean, of Tucson, Arizona, Western Region. 
Messrs. Christian, Rouse, and Backlund are nominated 
for a second term. Nominated for a thirteenth term 
as treasurer is Russell B. Allen, of College Park, Mary- 
land. 

In announcing the names of the candidates, the 
Committee pointed out that additional nominations 
may be made by members as provided by the NSPE 
Constitution. Other names will be placed on the of- 
ficial ballot upon petition of fifty members, all in 
good standing, provided such petition is received at 


Noah E. Hull 


least one week prior to the printing 
of the ballot. The closing date for 
such petitions, which should be sent 
to the national headquarters in Wash- 
ington, D.C., is January 10, 1960. 

Members of the Nominating Com- 
mittee are: Garvin H. Dyer, chairman, 
Clarence H. Evans, Fred M. Johnson, 
William F. Moehlman, John L. Pratt, 
and Frederick Von Voigtlander. 

Noah E. Hull, nominee for 1960-61 
president, is vice president and gen- 
eral manager of the Hughes Gun 
Company and assistant to the vice 
president - manufacturing of the 
Hughes Tool Company. Born in 
Mark Center, Ohio, he received his 
Bachelor of Science degree in civil 
engineering from Purdue University 
in 1917. Prior to his present post 
he held executive engineering positions with the 
General Motors Corporation, the Firth Carpet Com- 
pany, and the National Gypsum Company. 

A registered professional engineer in three states— 
Michigan, New York, and Texas—Mr. Hull has also 
been active in the San Jacinto Chapter and the Texas 
SPE. He is a past national director of NSPE and is 
a former chairman (1955-58) of the Professional En- 
gineers Conference Board for Industry. He is a mem- 
ber of a number of other professional and_ civic 
organizations, including the American Society of Civil 
Engineers. 


W. Eart Cnristian, of 
New Brunswick, New Jer- 
sey, vice presidential nom- 
inee for the Northeastern 
Region for a second term, 
is chief engineer for the 
Hefler-Snyder Company, of 
Garwood, New Jersey. He 
studied in the College of 
Engineering, University of 
Illinois, 1916 to 1918, and 
served with the Corps of 
Engineers in World War I. 
He spent about thirteen 
years with the New Jersey 
State Highway Department. 

During the past twenty-five years, he has been en- 
gaged in the contracting and construction field. 

Mr. Christian is a past president of the Raritan 
Valley Society of Professional Engineers, and is a 
past president of the New Jersey SPE. He has served 
the National Society as a member of the Policy 
Review Committee, the Constitution and Bylaws 
Committee (three years as chairman) , and is present- 
ly chairman of the Budget Committee. 


W. Earl Christian 
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R. Rouse, of Green- 
ville, South Carolina, vice 
presidential nominee for 
the Southeastern Region 
for a second term, heads the 
R. K. Rouse Company in 
Greenville, representing 
several manufacturers of 
heating and cooling equip- 
ment. He organized the 
firm in 1938. His academic 
and technical education 
was secured through 
tendance at schools in his 
home State and included 
the study of mechanical engineering at the Georgia 
School of Technology in Atlanta, Georgia. 

He has been a member of NSPE since 1943 and was 
active in organizing the South Carolina Society, being 
its first president in 1948 and served as national direc- 
tor from 1951 to 1957. 

Mr. Rouse holds membership in Rotary, Toast- 
masters, and other local and national organizations, 
including the Society of American Military Engineers 
and American Society of Heating, Refrigeration and 
Air-Conditioning Engineers, being elected to the 
1959-60 National Nominating Committee. 


R. King Rouse 
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Benjamin G. Ettior, of 
Madison, Wisconsin, vice 
presidential nominee for 
the Central Region, is 
emeritus professor of me- 
chanical engineering at the 
University of Wisconsin. A 
mechanical engineering 
graduate with B.S. and 
M.S. degrees from Rose 
Polytechnic Institute and a 
M.E. degree from the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin. Pro- 
fessor Elliott became asso- 
ciated with engineering 
education in 1913 at the University of Wisconsin. 

After a short teaching stay at the University of 
Nebraska, he returned to Wisconsin. He served as 
chairman of the Department of Mechanical Engi- 
neering from 1947 until this year. 

A past national director of NSPE for three terms, 
he has also been very active in other organizations, 
including the American Society for Engineering Edu- 
cation, American Society of Mechanical Engineers, 
and the National Association of Power Engineers. He 
has received the Iron Ring of the Calling of the Engi- 
neer from the Engineering Institute of Canada, the 
ASME Diamond Jubilee Award, and the Citation of 
Merit from the Wisconsin State Utilities Association. 


Benjamin G. Elliot 


Branvon H. BACKLUND, of 
Omaha, Nebraska, 
presidential nominee for 
_the North Central Region 
for a second term, is pres- 
ently the head of a firm of 
consulting engineers and 
architects in Omaha. He 
received his civil engineer- 
ing education at the Uni- 
versity of Nebraska and at 
lowa State College where 
he received his B. S. degree 
in civil engineering in 

1941. He has also had post- 
graduate training in various Army service schools dur- 
ing World War IL. 

Prior to World War II, he worked with several en- 
gineering and construction firms in capacities of 
engineer, estimator, and consultant until April of 1951 
when he opened his own practice in civil and struc- 
tural engineering. He is one of the founders and a 
past president of the Nebraska SPE. Mr. Backlund 
has been active as a member of the Board of Directors 
and in committee work since the Society was chartered. 

He is a member of ASCE, SAME, AWWA, ACI, and 
the Nebraska Engineering Society. His other activi- 
ties include membership and committee work in vari- 
ous civic and service groups. 


Brandon H. Backlund 
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Tuomas T. MANN, of Ros- 
well, New Mexico, vice 
presidential nominee from 
the Southwestern Region, 
heads the Mann Engineer- 
ing Company in Roswell. 
Born in 1908, he received 
a Bachelor of Science de- 
gree in civil engineering 
from the New Mexico Col- 
lege of Agriculture and 
Mechanic Arts in 1929. 
After graduation he was 
employed by a New Mexi- 
co consulting firm for 


Thomas T. Mann 


three years, and then joined the New Mexico State 
Highway Department. He remained in the latter post 
until 1941 when he started service with the United 
States Corps of Engineers. 

Following four years in the Corps, he became super- 
intendent of construction for New Mexico Highway 
Contractors. He served for two years as city engineer 
for the City of Roswell before establishing the Mann 
Engineering Company in 1950. 

Mr. Mann has served as president of both the South- 
eastern Chapter and the New Mexico SPE, and is 
currently a national director of NSPE. He is also 
chairman of the Society’s Membership Committee and 
serves on the Engineering Practices Committee. 


Joun H. STUFFLEBEAN, of 
Tucson, Arizona, vice pres- 
idential nominee for the 
Western Region, is chief 
engineer for Blanton & 
Cole, Architect-Engineers. 
Born at Brookfield, Mis- 
souri, in 1918, he received 
his Bachelor of Science de- 
gree in civil engineering 
from the University of 
Missouri in 1945. He 
started his professional 
career with the Missouri 
Highway Department in 
1940, joining the C.B. & Q.R.R. at Galesburg, Illinois, 
in 1941. 

Following duty with the Field Artillery and U.S. 
Corps of Engineers as a lieutentant during World 
War II and his return to complete requirements for 
his degree in 1945, he moved to Arizona with the 
S.P.R.R. at Tucson. 

Charter president of the Southern Chapter in 1949, 
he has served as secretary-treasurer and president of 
the Arizona SPE, as well as being a national director 
of NSPE. He is currently a member of both the 
Society’s Engineering Practices Committee and Pub- 
lic Relations Committee. 

Mr. Stufflebean is registered in Arizona, Missouri, 
Texas, and New Mexico. 

(Continued on page 39) 


John H. Stufflebean 
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Tihoughts om 


By PAUL H. ROBBINS, P.E. 


NSPE Executive Director 


QUO VADIS 
Quo Vadis+Where are you going? 


Every professional engineer several times during his career asks 
himself this question. He will attempt to look at himself from a 
detached point of view and assess his future. He will analyze his 
potential from several aspects—where is he going as an individual, 
where is he going as a member of the profession, and where is he 


going as a member of his professional society? 


As an individual he quickly recognizes his need to advance in his 
branch of technical competence and, in addition, in his professional 
development. He will take advance training; he will read technical 
literature; and, if expecting to be completely competent, he will 


support and be active in his technical society. 


Too many engineers, however, feel it is someone else's job to par- 
ticipate and actively support the professional programs that will 
not only enhance the profession but bring stature and reward to 
him personally. These are the same people who complain that 
engineers are not accorded the status to which they are entitled, or 
the recognition that should be accorded the profession in relation 


to its contribution to the economy. 


Tuey fail to recognize that the status of the profession is the com- 
posite of the status accorded each individual member of the profes- 
sion. If they do nothing to enhance the professional standing of the 
profession, the status of the profession suffers. It is disturbing to 
note in the study “Career Satisfactions of Professional Engineers in 
Industry” that only about one-third of those surveyed were mem- 
bers of any civic organization or service club, slightly over half 
were members of any professional society, and of those that were 
members, less than filty per cent admitted to being active. 


Ir ENGINEERING is not accorded the recognition we think it should 
receive, we have only ourselves to blame. Each member of the 
Society can analyze his own contribution to the profession—not in 
terms of technical excellence alone but in terms, as Dr. Wickenden 
said, of “that mile of unrequited service to the common good .. . 
by which a calling can attain the dignity and distinction of a 
profession.” 

How much have you participated in the work of your Society? 

How many meetings have you attended? 

How familiar are you with the programs being accomplished 
for you by others in the Society? 


Quo Vadis—Where are you going? 
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General Minton to Talk 
At NSPE Winter Meeting 


Major General A. M. Minton, 
director of engineering for the 
United States Air Force, has been 
announced as a guest speaker for 
NSPE’s winter meeting in Wichita, 
Kansas, February 18-20. 

General Minton, an ardent sup- 


General Minton 


porter of engineering registration, 
has long encouraged engineers to 
join professional and technical en- 
gineering organizations. He is 
scheduled to talk to members of 
the National Society at a 12:30 
p.m. luncheon on February 19. 

After receiving his B.S. degree 
from the College of Engineering 
at the University of Illinois in 
1929, he obtained an M.S. degree 
from the Graduate School of Busi- 
ness at Harvard University. 

Following various assignments, 
the general moved to Air Force 
headquarters in Washington, D.C., 
in 1957 where he was assigned to 
his present position. As director of 
civil engineering he is responsible 
for all construction matters for the 
Air Force. This includes an annual 
expenditure of some one billion 
dollars for new construction; near- 
ly one billion dellars spent annual- 
ly for the maintenance and opera- 
tion of Air Force facilities; the 
supervision of a military housing 
program valued in excess of one 
billion dollars, and the acquisition, 
management and disposition of 
real property and _ facilities now 
valued at 10.7 billion dollars. 

Guy M. Shelley, Jr., vice presi- 
dent of the Kansas Engineering 
Society and general chairman for 
the winter meeting, reports that 
final program plans are rapidly be- 
ing completed and will be avail- 
able for the January issue of the 
AMERICAN ENGINEER. 
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Minimum 3 lines. 

Undisplayed, $1.80 per line. Three or 
more consecutive insertions $1.50 
per line each. 

Displayed: Same rate as General 
Advertising. 


CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 


Positions Wanted: Undisplayed, 90¢ 
per line. Three or more consecu- 
tive insertions 75¢ per line each. 
Displayed: General Advertising 
rates, less 50%. 

Box Number chargeable as one line. 


Mail Box Number replies to: 
AMERICAN ENGINEER 
2029 K Street, N.W. Washington 6, D.C. 


Positions Wanted 


Positions Available 


Chemical Engineer, B.S. Ch.E. 1951, P.E., 
Texas. Veteran, single, age 33. Experi- 
ence in petroleum—field and laboratory 
testing. Desire research, development or 
routine analysis. Box 1001, AMERICAN 
ENGINEER. 


Mechanical Engineer, B.S., P.E. Penna. and 
+ age 38, experienced in instrumenta- 
tion, industrial plant design, and facili- 
ties planning. Prefer La. or Texas. Box 
1002, AMERICAN ENGINEER. 


Electrical Engineer, 32, registered, nine 
years experience in design of heavy 
industrial electrical installations, in- 
door and _ outdoor distribution, and 
motor control. Knowledge of Spanish. 
Desires employment in Latin America. 
Box 1201, AMERICAN | ENGINEER. 


Electrical Sitter: B.S. in E.E., P.E., age 
52. Experienced in transmission, distri- 
bution design and cost estimating. 15 
years with same company. Prefer South 
Box 1202, AMERICAN ENGI- 


Positions Available 


Electrical Engineer, experienced in high- 
way lighting and qualified to design 
and approve highway lighting specifi- 
cations and plans. Box 1200, AMERICAN 
ENGINEER. 


SALES MANAGER—FANS 


Manufacturer of fans looking for M.E. 
experienced all phases mechanical draft 
fan design and selling for administrative 
position with unlimited opportunities 
for salary and management growth. 
Send resume and salary requirements. 
Write Box 1203, AMERICAN ENGINEER. 


An Office aiid (Mechanical) is needed 
by the City of Jacksonville, Florida. 
Interested registered professional engi- 
neers of the State of Florida have until 
the end of the year to file an application 
with the City Civil Service Board, offices 
located in the Utilities Building, 34 
South Laura Street. Requirements: Must 
be registered professional engineer of 
the State of Florida; college degree in 
mechanical engineering from an accred- 
ited engineering school. For equivalency 
in experience and/or completion of 
courses, write for particulars. Nonresi- 
dents having Florida Engineering Reg- 
istration may apply. Age requirements 
25 to 44. Must pass medical examina- 
tion. The position carries opportunities 
for promotion on a competitive basis. 
The re salary is $7800.00 annually. 


ENGINEERING INSPECTOR 


Excellent opportunity for man 
with broad and thorough back- 
ground to supervise a team of 
engineers and inspectors for a 
large and unique research proj- 
ect. Must be able to relocate to 
Middle Atlantic states. Degree 
and experience necessary. Sal- 
ary open. Send resume to Box 
1204, AMERICAN ENGINEER. 
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SPECIFICATIONS WRITER 


BUTLER MANUFACTURING COMPANY, 
MULTI-PLANT WORLD LEADER in manufacture 
and sales of a broad line of pre-engineered build- 
ngs and other durable capital equipment is en 
ng capable Specifications Writer to prepare - 
rial specifications for metals, plastics and eos 
ponents used in the manufacture of pre-engineered 
buildings. Employment in headquarters Engineering 
Department of Buildings Division 

College training in Chemical, prochanical or Civil 
Engineering preferred. Experience in and familiar- 
ity with ASTM and Commercial Standards and 
Federal Specifications desirable Considerable 
knowledge of metallurgy and metals needed 

Salary in line with experience and ability. Ad- 
vancement by merit. Residence in corporate head- 
quarter city, Kansas City, Missouri. Progressive 
and liberal compensation and benefit plans 

Send full information on personal and work history 
to Mr. Orval W. Groves, Employment Supervisor, 
7100 East 13th Street, Kansas City 26, Missouri. 


Butler Manufacturing Company 


AULT 
(Continued from page 20) 

personnel to participate in profes- 
sional and_ technical societies. 
Company policies provide for three 
different types of participation in 
these societies: (1) company mem- 
bership; (2) company initiated 
membership, and (3) individual 
membership. The company and 
company initiated memberships 
pertain to those technical societies 
in which the company would have 
a direct or intrinsic interest such 
as the National Fire Protection As- 
sociation. The company also pro- 
motes participation in other so- 
ciety activities on individual 
basis. The official company policies 
state that “Automatic Sprinkler is 
anxious to encourage you to be- 
come a member and participate in 
professional or technical organiza- 
tions . . . expenses and time ofl 
for participation for company au- 
thorized activities of the societies 
will be provided.” 

It’s a little difficult to make a 
direct comparison, but I think gen- 
erally professional development 
becomes more of an individual re- 
sponsibility in the small company 
than in a large company. 

I don’t think there are any great 
differences in salaries, fringe bene- 
fits, and general working condi- 
tions. I think these are areas which 
both the small and large companies 
realize must be kept at a high level 


if they are to attract top grade en- 
gineering personnel. 

In summary, both the large and 
small industry offer their own 
peculiar advantages for the en- 
gineer. I think the smaller com- 
pany has some big advantages on 
its side; and I’m sure the engineer 
in the larger company can present 
some equally strong arguments for 
the advantages of his size organiza- 
tion.—End., 


NOMINEES 


(Continued from page 37) 


Russect B. ALLEN, of College Park, 
Maryland, nominated for a_ thir- 
teenth term as treasurer, is assistant 
dean of engineering at the Univer- 
sity of Maryland. A_ professor of 


Russell B. Allen 


civil engineering, he has also served 
as head of that department, and 
acted as coordinator for the design, 
construction, and equipment of the 
new buildings of the Glenn L. 
Martin Institute of Technology of 
which the engineering college is a 
part. 

A native of New Haven, Connect- 
icut, he received his B.S. degree at 
Yale where he served for five years 
as an instructor in civil engineering 
while taking graduate work in 
structural engineering and archi- 
tecture. He spent several years as 
a construction engineer with the 
Boston and Maine Railroad and 
was also engaged in private prac- 
tice before going to Maryland in 
1933. 

He was instrumental in getting 
an engineering registration law 
passed in Maryland and was a 
founder of the Maryland SPE, 
serving as its first secretary-treas- 
urer, its second president, and sev- 
eral terms as national director. 
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MONSEES 


(Continued from page 25) 


c. Judgment—Ability to separate 
the “wheat from chaff.” An ade- 
quate command of the facts, rea- 
soning power, and capacity to ex- 
clude bias, emotions, and tempera- 
ment. 

d. Ability to Communicate— 
Simple, clear presentation of analy- 
sis and solution. Transmission of 
thoughts in a clear orderly manner. 
Ideas and plans must be given to 
others, verbally or in writing, in 
order to benefit mankind and 
posterity. 

e. Analytical Power—Ability to 
follow cause and effect relation- 
ships to break down problems into 
their simpler and more manage- 
able components. 

f. Mathematical Ability—Impor- 
tant to engineering ability and an 
asset in supervising design, statis- 
tics, linear programming, estimat- 
ing and other functions which are 
related and important to an execu- 
tive engineer's activities. 

g. Ability To Think With Sym- 
bols — Essential in mechanics, 
chemistry, etc.; however, this qual- 
ity possibly may tend to be a lia- 
bility to a supervisor when he turns 


é ‘ Dates 


to Remember 


Louisiana Engineering Society— 
Annual Meeting, January 7-9, 1960, 
St. Charles Hotel, New Orleans, 
Louisiana. 


Professional Engineers of North 
Carolina—Annual Meeting, January 
21-23, 1960, Raleigh, North Carolina. 


Texas Society of Professional En- 
gineers—Annual Meeting, January 
21-23, 1960, Harlingen, Texas. 


Mississippi Society of Professiona! 
Engineers—Annual Meeting, Jan- 
uary 21-23, 1960, King Edward Hotel, 
Jackson, Mississippi. 


National Society of Professional 
Engineers—Winter Meeting, Febru- 
ary 18-20, 1960, Broadview Hotel, 
Wichita, Kansas. 


National Society of Professional 
Engineers—Annual Meeting, June 
8-11, 1960, Statler Hotel, Boston, 
Massachusetts. 
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to the solution of abstract prob- 
lems, human relationship, and 
competitive strategy. 

h. Temperament — Should fall 
somewhere between extroverts and 
introverts. 

i. Productivity—Combination of 
good planning, disciplined effort, 
perseverance, stamina, resistance to 
distraction, energy and judgment. 
This asset is very necessary to the 
engineering executive con- 
struction manager. 

Observation—An ability that 
distinguishes good engineers from 
average ones. Strength in technical 
observation often seems, in fact, to 
lead to weakness in observation of 
people. Observation of people and 
the job is vital to an engineering 
executive and construction man- 
ager. 

k. Clerical Aptitude—Gilt of rec- 
ognizing, interpreting and_ utiliz- 
ing voluminous data and figures. 
Essential that construction man- 
agers be cost conscious at all times. 
The company must make a_ profit 
in order to stay in business. 

1. Leadership—Ability to work 
harmoniously with other people 
plus the ability to lead and direct 
these people in problem solving 
and most important of getting the 
job done. 

m. Courage—The ability to 
make decisions on the basis of 
often incomplete information. 
(The criteria of making every ef- 
fort to obtain complete informa- 
tion is, of course, very important, 
especially in a profession like en- 
gineering) . 

n. Integrity—There is no place 
for careless, slipshod, or dishonest 
decisions in the engineering proles- 
sion. This quality serves the execu- 
tive. 

It is not easy to become an eflec- 
tive leader. The position presents 
many problems. A person aspiring 
to be a leader, an executive engi- 
neer, or construction manager must 
develop and increase his ability to 
make decisions, motivate people, 
exercise control, assume responsi- 
bility, inspire confidence and deal 
squarely with all people. In addi- 
tion, he must adjust and adopt his 
operation in the light of those fac- 
tors which limit his authority and 
responsibility. Such factors within 


the span of control, are “the boss,” 
the setup of the organization, chan- 
nel of command, the work force, 
the fellow supervisors, regulations, 
and policy. In order to operate ef- 
fectively within these limitations, 
a professional engineer should be 
able to analyze a situation and 
estimate the degree of each of the 
limiting or controlling factors. He 
should be capable of studying the 
nature of the limitations and de- 
cide to what extent he can change 
or improve them and to what ex- 
tent he must accept them and ac- 
commodate his operations to them. 

In the final analysis, “the suc- 
cessful leader (or executive engi- 
neer) is one who, when circum- 
stances beyond his control prevent 
him from doing what he thinks is 
best, can figure what is next best 
and do it with the same vigor and 
enthusiasm as if it was his first 
choice.” —End. 


11 McLarney, William J., Management Train- 
ing (Richard D. Irwin, Chicago, 1952), p. 289. 


About the Author... 


Melford E. 
Monsees is a 
native of Mis- 
souri. en- 
tire professional 
career of more 
than twenty-five 
years has been 
with the U. S. 
Corps of Engi 
neers. Current 
ly, as a supe 

Mr. Monsees visory civil en- 
gineer, he is chief of the Program De- 
velopment Branch of the Kansas City 
District, U. S. Corps of Engineers with 
responsibility for detail and long-range 
programming of water resources develop- 
ment projects, and for mapping, drafting 
and office engineering in this engineer- 
ing district which covers portions of the 
States of Missouri, Kansas, Nebraska, 
Iowa, and Colorado. 


His academic training was obtained at 
Central Weslevan College, Colorado State 
University, University of Kansas City, and 
the Massachusetts Institute of Technology. 
Additional research and study at M.LT.., 
just recently completed, was provided by 
a Secretary of Army Fellowship. This 
fellowship was awarded for past achieve- 
ments and for development of a creative 
plan for study and research. 

He is active in the Western Chapte1 
of the Missouri Society of Professional 
Engineers and has served as a member 
of the Chapter’s board of directors. 
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SUBJECT INDEX 


‘ A 
AE PHOTO STORY Month 
Engmearing at Cape Canaveral: Dec 
by John T. Kane 
AE STAFF REPORT 
86th Congress and Engineering Legislation, The ........ Oct 
NASA Sets Pace In Launching U. S. On Road to Space ..July 
Cc 
CONSTRUCTION 
Financing Overseas Construction Mar. 


by Daniel A. del Rio 
How to Solve a Traffic Headache: Baltimore’s 


New Concepts in Airport Design Aug 
CONSULTING 
Agriculture Department Corrects Misunderstanding ....... Dec 
Attack on Consulting Engineer, The ................... Sept 
by Milton F. Lunch, From Washington 
Baltimore Firm Held Under Wage-Hour ................ Nov 
Canadian Council Releases Schedule of Minimum Fees ....Jan 
CPA Firm Not Under Wage-Hour Act ................ Sept 
Consultants Lose Wage-Hour Case ..................0.. Feb 
Court Rulings Extend Engineers’ Liability ................ Feb 
Duties and Responsibilities of a Principal In a Consulting 


by J. L. Breeze 

Eliminate Five Per Cent Fee Provision; NSPE ‘Gratified’ .. Aug 

Fee Schedules and Manuals of Practice As Now in Use ..May 
by Frank E. Sanford 

Functional Section in Proper Perspective, The .......... Sept 
by Harvey Pierce 

House Passes Keogh-Simpson Rerirement Bill, H. R. 10 ..Apr 

Let’s Be Realistic on Fee Schedules .................... Sept 
by Frank E. Sanford 

Maximum $100 Per Diem Rate Recommended To Congress May 


NSPE Protects Federal Per Diem Rate for Consultants ....June 

Ohio Consultants and Work of Their Functional Group ....Mar 
by Harold A. Kelley 

Outlook Hopeful for Retirement Bills ................ Mar 

Report From Germany Shows 1,850 Active Consultants ..Jan 

Starting Your Own Consulting Office .............. May 
by Robert H. Emerick 

Surveyor Seal Needed On Tax Maps in N. J. .......... July 

Three More Senators Back Retirement Bill ............ Sept 

Walsh-Healy Applied To Drafting Service .............. Oct 

E 
ECONOMICS 
Financing Overseas Construction ..........0.eeeeeceeee Mar 


by Daniel A. del Rio 


EDUCATION 


Clarity: An Essential in the Engineer's Report ............ Apr 
by W. P. Albrecht and Harold Orel 

Court Ruling Suggests Broad Interpretation on Deduction Nov 

‘Do-It-Yourself’ Professional Development .............. Jan 
by Carl A. Roman 

ECPD Survey Reveals Family Influence As Major Factor ..Sept 

18,000 Teachers to Benefit From NSF Summer Programs . .Jan 

Five Seniors Named Winners of NSPE-Armco Scholarships June 

Honor Students Rewarded in Mass. by Scholarship Fund June 

Merging Role of Engineering and Science in Education, The Nov 
by John C. Calhoun 


MSU Starts Five-Year Plan For International Service ....Oct 
Morgen Installed Pres. Of Rose Polytechnic ............. Dec 
National Science Foundation Announces Research Grants Apr 
Need of Teachers Stressed At Tau Beta Pi Convention ....Dec 
Needs in Engineering Education, The .................. Apr 


by Norman N. Barish 
New Jersey Engineers Act As ‘Big Brothers’ to Students ..Aug 
President's Committee Ends Three Years of Study ....Mar 
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Quality of New Teachers Is ‘Cause of Special Concern’ . . July 

Realizing the Highest Potential Of Engineers in Industry 
Through Advanced Education ...............20.0005 Nov 
by Warren C. Stoker 

Russian, Japanese Educators Visit; U. S. Team Tours USSR Mar 


Secretaries Being Trained As Engineering Assistants ....Mar 
by Dorothy C. Finkelhor 
What the Russians Teach Their Engineers .............. Nov 


ENGINEERING ACHIEVEMENTS 


How to Solve a Traffic Headache: Baltimore's 


From Coney to Dallas, the Escalator Has Made Its 

Miniaturization—Engineering’s New Technique ......... July 

by Joseph C. Lewis 
New Concepts in Airport Design .......... Aug 
PCA Opens ‘World’s Largest Testing Lab’ ............ Feb 
U. S. Engineers View Soviet Exhibition ................ Aug 


Will Engineering Advances Reduce Our Traffic Deaths? ..Oct 


ENGINEERS’ WEEK, NATIONAL (1959) 


Broad TV Coverage Planned for Engineers’ Week in Feb. . .Jan 
Engineers’ Week Observed; Spotlight on ‘Space Age’ ...Mar 
Many Projects Planned for Engineers’ Week, Feb. 22-28 ..Feb 
Special National Engineers’ Week Message from 

Steady Growth of Engineers’ Week Shown in Reports ..Apr 


ENGINEERS’ WEEK, NATIONAL (1960) 


Advance Planning Underway for 1960 Engineers’ Week ..Oct 
Pres. Eisenhower Salutes ‘60 Engineers’ Week in Message . .Dec 
Sponsors Announced for ‘60 National Engineers’ Week ..Nov 
TV Spot Films Available to Promote ‘60 Engineers’ Week ..Nov 


ETHICS 
Did P. E. Practice Architecture?—Question Before 
Ethical and Professional Problems Created By the 
Mayor’s Executive Order No. 49 .........0.00005 Sept 
by John T. Dollard 


by Stanley S. Paist 
lowa Ethics Committee Works Toward Raising Standards .May 
Report On a Case by the Board of Ethical Review ...... Sept 


FEE SCHEDULES 
Canadian Council Releases Schedules of Minimum Fees ....Jan 
Fee Schedules and Manuals of Practice as Now in Use ..May 
by Frank E. Sanford 
Let’s Be Realistic on Fee Schedules ...............4.. Sept 
by Frank E. Sanford 


FLUORIDATION 


Engineer’s Role in Fluoridation, The ............00.005- Jan 
by Harold Romer and Sylvan C. Martin 


FOREIGN ENGINEERING 


Engineering—The Swiss Word for Success ............ Oct 
Russian, Japanese Educators Visit; U. S. Team Tours USSR Mar 
U. S. Engineers View Soviet Exhibition .............. Aug 
What the Russians Teach Their Engineers ............ Nov 


FROM WASHINGTON by Milton F. Lunch 


Attack on Consulting Engineers, The .............4-. Sept 
Cabot Carbon, Sounding Boards and ‘Freedom 


Congress Leaves, Khrushchev Arrives, The Nation Waits Oct 
Engineering and Science Issues Close Out the Year in a 


Federal Personnel Study Commission May Re-open 

Engineering Classification Question ..............4.-. Apr 
Place of Engineering and Science in Atomic-Space 

Politics of Engineering and Science, The .............. Nov 


Professional Stake in Union Reform ‘Sweeteners,’ The ..Mar 
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Professional Status Through Legislation .............. July 

Taft-Hartley Professionalism: Defining the Definition ..... May 

Technician Problem, The Dec 
FUNCTIONAL GROUPS 

Functional Section in Proper Perspective, The .........- Sept 


by Harvey Pierce 
Ohio Consultants and Work of Their Functional Group ..Mar 
by Harold A. Kelley 
Plan Broad Government Survey 
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GENERAL NEWS 


Cherry L. Emerson Dies; Distinguished Educator .......... Dec 
Highway Expenditures Reach New High of $17.13 Billion . . Mar 
Labor Legislation Poses Threat to Professionals 
Median Engineer Income at $10,000, NSPE Report Shows . . July 
Members of Two Engineering Societies Vote for Merger ..Jan 
NSPE Questions Advisability of New Cabinet-Level Dept. June 
Program Approved to Honor Engineers and Scientists ..Sept 
Registration Increase Noted For Reclamation Engineers ..Oct 
Salary Increase Noted for Chemical Engineer Graduates . .Dec 
TVA Engineering Authority Clarified By Senate Bill ....Aug 
Utilization Meeting Planned April 24-25 ............+..-- Apr 


GOVERNMENT (also see From Washington) 


Appointment of Physician to Replace Engineer Protested ..May 
Classification Legislation Opposed by Administration ....June 
Congress Approves Bill for More Super Grade Positions ..Oct 
86th Congress and Engineering Legislation, The ........ Oct 
Ethical and Professional Problems Created By the Mayor's 
Executive Order No. 49 
by John T. Dollard 
Federal Recruitment for Engineers Rises in 1958 ........ Feb 
Legal Problems in Serving the Needs of Government Engineers 


Through the Professional Society ...............---. Sept 
by Frank J. Durkin 
NSPE Urges Summerfield to Appoint P. E. for Top Post ....Sept 
New Labor Law—What It Means to the Profession ...... Nov 
Problems in Classifying Engineering Positions .......... Sept 
by Seymour Berlin 
Mien Greoad Government Survey Nov 
Professional Recruitment Urged for Government Jobs ....Mar 
Reclamation Bureau Stops Outside Work of Engineers ..July 
Salary Study is Underway for Government Engineers ...... Dec 


Student-Trainee Jobs Being Offered By Federal Agencies ..Jan 


HIGHWAYS 


Highway Expenditures Reach New High of $17.13 Billion Mar 
Highway Safety Report Cites Need for Better Engineering June 
How to Solve a Traffic Headache: Baltimore’s Answer— 

Bury It! 
Will Engineering Advances Reduce Our Traffic Deaths? ..Oct 


INDUSTRY 
Anatomy of Executive Leadership, The .................- Dec 
by Melford E. Monsees 
AFL-CIO Meeting Discusses Professional Unionization ....Mar 
Company Report: Pan Am at Cape Canaveral ........ June 
Engineer and City Planning, The .................05. Nov 
by Maxwell Spiro 
Engineering—The Swiss Word for Success ............ Oct 


ESA Loses Bid to Represent Utility Engineers in Penna. ....Feb 

House Approves Labor Bill With NSPE-Backed Safeguard . .Sept 

Merging Role of Engineering and Science in Industry, The Nov 
by Clarence H. Linder 


New Concepts in Airport Design .................... Aug 
New Industrial Professional Development Award Set ..Nov 
NLRB Re-examining Policy For Technical Employees ....Oct 


NLRB Rejects Union Bid at Sperry Gyroscope Company ..Apr 

PCA Opens ‘World's Largest Testing Lab’ 

PCA Research and the Cement Story .................. Aug 
by Kenneth E. Trombley 

Realizing the Highest Potential of Engineers in Industry 


Through Advanced Education ................220055 Nov 
by Warren C. Stoker 
by Paul H. Robbins, Thoughts on Professionalism 
U. S. Engineers View Soviet Exhibition .............. Aug 
Use of Engineering Titles Restricted by Minn. Firm ...... 
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Western Electric Engineers Urged to V. CO. T. E. N. O. ..A 


Why Engineers Change Jobs in Industry ............ 
by Joseph Alcabes 
Why | Like Working For a Smaller Company ............ Dec 


by Wayne E. Ault 


Young Industrial Engineers Need Early Responsibility ...June 
INTER-SOCIETY RELATIONS 
Fundamentals of Unity Apr 


by Garvin H. Dyer 
Members of Two Engineering Societies Vote for Merger ..Jan 
Report on Unity from AIEE, A Feb 
Societies Announce Election Of New Officers for 1959-60 July 
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LEGISLATION (also see From Washington) 


Classification Legislation Opposed by Administration ..June 


Congress Approves Bill for More Super Grade Positions ..Oct 
Constitutionality of Utah Registration Act Upheld ....... Jan 
Court Rulings Extend Engineers’ Liability ................ Feb 


Court Ruling Suggests Broad Interpretation on Deduction Nov 
86th Congress and Engineering Legislation, The ........ Oct 
House Approves Labor Bill With NSPE-Backed Safeguard Sept 
House Passes Keogh-Simpson Retirement Bill H. R. 10 ....Apr 
Labor Legislation Poses Threat to Professionals 
Legal Problems in Serving the Needs of Government 
Engineers Through the Professional Society .......... Sept 
by Frank J. Durkin 
New Labor Law, The—What It Means to the Profession ..Nov 
New Mandatory Registration Bill Signed in Massachusetts Jan 


Outlook Hopeful for Retirement Bill ................ Mar 
Professional Employees and the Wage-Hour Act ...... June 
Professional Rights Upheld By Court in Labor Case ...... Jan 
Three More Senators Back Retirement Bill .............. Sept 
TVA Engineering Authority Clarified By Senate Bill ....Aug 
Walsh-Healey Applied To Drafting Service .............. Oct 
M 
MANPOWER 
President’s Committee Ends Three Years of Study ...... Mar 


Role of Technicians in Conserving Engineering Brainpower Nov 
by A. C. Friel 

by Alice K. Leopold 


METRIC SYSTEM 


Great Debate, The: Should We Adopt The Metric System? Sept 
MINIATURIZATION 
Miniaturization—Engineering’s New Technique ........ July 
by Joseph C. Lewis 
MISSILES 
Company Report: Pan Am at Cape Canaveral .......... June 
Engineering at Cape Canaveral .........cscccsccsccess Dec 
by John T. Kane 
Engineering, New Products, and the Space Age ........ Feb 
by John T. Kane 
First U.S. Space Traveler Likely To Be An Engineer ...... Sept 
P 
POINT FOUR 
Point Four Program Celebrates Its 10th Birthday 
PROFESSIONAL DEVELOPMENT 
‘Do-It-Yourself’ Professional Development .............. Jan 


Total Professional Development ...............0eeeeeee Oct 
by Paul H. Robbins, Thoughts on Professionalism 


PROFESSIONALISM 


College Graduates and Professionalism ............2+0+ Aug 
by Paul H. Robbins, Thoughts on Professionalism 
New NSPE President Views the ‘Attitude’ of 


by Harold A. Mosher 

Professional Estate, The—What is it Worth? ............ Jan 
by Clark A. Dunn 

Professionalism Case Goes Before NLRB .............. May 

Taft-Hartley Professionalism: Defining the Definition -May 


by Milton F. Lunch, From Washington 
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PUBLIC RELATIONS 


Whot Others Think of Us 

by Paul H. Robbins, Thoughts on Professionalism 
Year ‘Round Public Relations 

by Paul H. Robbins, Thoughts on Professionalism 


PUBLIC WORKS 


Engineer's Role in Fluoridation, The 
by Harold Romer and Sylvan C. Martin 


RECRUITING 


Engineering Enrollments 
by Paul H. Robbins, Thoughts on Professionalism 


REGISTRATION 


Are We Helping Qualified Engineers to Become 

Registered? 

by Paul H. Robbins, Thoughts on Professionalism 
Constitutionality of Utah Registration Act Upheld 
Engineering Statute Held Constitutional in Oregon 
Mississippi Registration Board Rules on Title Case 
New Mandatory Registration Bill Signed in Massachusetts Jan 
Registration Increase Noted For Reclamation Engineers ..Oct 


RESEARCH 
PCA Opens ‘World's Largest Testing Lab’ 


SALARIES 
Median Engineer Income at $10,000, NSPE Report Shows July 


SCIENCE 


Engineering and Science Issues Close Out the Year in a 
Blaze of Activity 
by Milton F. Lunch, From Washington 

Engineering As a Part of Science .. 
by Paul H. Robbins, Thoughts on Professionalism 

Merging Role of Engineering and Science, The 
by James F. Fairman 

Merging Role of Engineering and Science in Education, The Nov 
by James C. Calhoun ! 

Merging Role of Engineering and Science in Industry, The Nov 
by Clarence H. Linder 

Place of Engineering and Science in Atomic-Space Age 
Government, The 
by Milton F. Lunch, From Washington 

Politics of Engineering and Science, The 
by Milton F. Lunch, From Washington 

Science and Engineering: Their interdependency 
by Paul H. Robbins, Thoughts on Professionalism 


SOCIETY NEWS 


Alabama Society New Leader in NSPE Fund Raising Drive Apr 
‘Ambassadors’ Plan March Tour 
General Minton to Talk at NSPE Winter Meeting 
Maryland Leads Membership in Fund Drive Contributions Jan 
Message from Pres. Dunn on NSPE’s Silver Anniversary, A June 
NSPE Charges Enrollment Figures Are ‘Misleading’ ....Mar 
NSPE Fall Meeting Scheduled For Pittsburgh, Oct. 15-17 ..Sept 
NSPE Gains 51st Affiliate, Plus First Student Chapter ....Nov 
NSPE Members Approve Dues Increase; Elect Mosher Pres. Apr 
NSPE Rejects Invitation to Join EJC at Annual Meeting . .July 
NSPE Winter Meeting Slated Feb. 19-21 in Birmingham ..Jan 
Past Presidents Honored at 25th Anniversary; Steinman 
Speaks 
Pres. Dunn Reminds Members To Return Ballots Promptly Feb 
Pres. Mosher Announces New 1959-60 Society Committees Aug 
Science, Engineering Merger to Highlight 25th Meeting ....Apr 
Special Opening Dinner Set for Society’s 25th Meeting ..June 
Two-Day State Presidents’ Conference Held at Purdue ....May 
William F. Ryan Selected As 1959 NSPE Award Winner ..May 


SOUNDING BOARDS 


Honeywell Engineers’ Club Affiliates With Minn. SPE .... 
by J. T. Ludwig 

‘Sounding Board’ Organizations And Their Affiliation 
With NSPE 
by Richard G. Hoft 
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SPACE 
Engineering at Cape Canaveral 
by John T. Kane 
Engineering, New Products and the Space Age 
by John T. Kane 
First U. S. Traveler Likely To Be An Engineer 
NASA Sets Pace In Launching U. S. On Road to Space .. 
Place of Engineering and Science in Atomic-Space 
Age Government, The 
by Milton F. Lunch, From Washington 


STUDENT CHAPTERS 
NSPE Gains 51st Affiliate, Plus First Student Chapter .... 


SURVEYS 


ECPD Survey Reveals Family Influence As Major Factor . .Sept 
Median Engineer Income at $10,000, NSPE Report Shows July 
Plan Broad Government Survey 
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Role of Technicians in Conserving Engineering Brainpower, 
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by A. C. Friel 


THOUGHTS ON PROFESSIONALISM by Paul H. Robbins 


Are We Helping Qualified Engineers to Become 
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PROFESSIONAL DIRECTORY 


Alphabetized by States .. . 
Alabama-Massachusetts 


PALMER AND BAKER 
ENGINEERS, INC. 

Consulting Engi Architect 
Surveys, Reports, Design, Supervision, 
Consultation, Traffic Problems, Tunnels, 
Bridges, Highways, Airports, Industrial 
Buildings, Waterfront & Harbor Struc- 
tures, Complete Soils, Materials & Chem- 
ical Laboratories. 
Mobile, Ala. 


New Orleans, La. 
Washington, D. C. 


PROFESSIONAL DIRECTORY 
RATES 
12 mos., paid in advance 
12 mos., billed monthly @ $9.00 ea.. 


6 mos., paid in advance 
6 mos., billed monthly @ $10.00 ea. 


WIGHT AND COMPANY 
Consulting Engineers 


Bridges, Express Highways, Paving, Water 
Systems, Sewage and Waste Disposal, 
Flood Control and Drainage, Airports and 
Buildings, Site Planning, Reports. 


1038 Curtiss St., Downers Grove, Ill. 
301 E. Main St., Barrington, Il. 


FRANKLIN ENGINEERING 
Physicists, Engineers 

Pians, specifications, investigations, reports. 

Consultants in design of research 

facilities and special equipment 

Power distribution, Control, High Voltage, 

Emergency power, Nuclear shielding 
977 Commercial Street Palo Alto, Calif. 

Phone Davenport 1-4114 


LAW ENGINEERING TESTING 
COMPANY 


Foundations and Soil Mechanics 
Investigations 
Physical & Chemical Testing 
Main Laboratories: Atlanta, Ga. 
Charlotte, N. C., Albany, Ga., Tampa, Fla. 
Birmingham, Ala., Jacksonville, Fla., 
Orlando, Fla. 


CHAS. W. COLE & SON 


South Bend, Indiana 


INTERNATIONAL ENGINEERING 
COMPANY, INC, 
Design and Consulting Engineers 


Dams — Power Plants — Tranmission Lines 
Railroads — Highways 
Investigations — Reports — Plans and 
Specifications — Cost Estimates — 
Supervision of Construction 
74 New Montgomery Street 
San Francisco 5, Calif. 


ROBERT AND COMPANY 
ASSOCIATES 


Consulting and Designing 
Engineers 
Industrial Plants—Municipal, Highway and 
Airport Improvements — Power Plants — 
Water Supply — Sewage and Industrial 
Waste Disposal — Appraisals — Reports. 
Atlanta, Georgia 


WILSON & COMPANY 
Engineers 

Water e Sewerage e Streets e Highways 
Bridges @ Electrical @ Airfields e Drainage 
Dams @ Treatment Plants e Industrial 
Installations 

Chemical Testing Lab e Aerial Mapping 
Electronic Computer Services, Reproduction 
631 East Crawford Salina, Kansas 


KAISER ENGINEERS 
Division of Henry J. Kaiser Company 
ENGINEERS — CONTRACTORS 
1924 Broadway, Oakland 12, California 


HOMER L. CHASTAIN & 
IATES 


Design & Supervision, Construction, Engi- 
neering, Turnpikes, Bridges, Water Supply, 
Sewerage, Flood Control & Drainage, Ma- 
terial Controls, Municipal Engineering, 
Topographic Surveys. 

155% West Main Street 


Decatur, Illinois 


SERVIS, VAN DOREN & HAZARD 
Engineers-Architects 
Investigations + Design 
Supervision of Construction « Appraisals 
Water Sewage «+ Streets Expressways 
Highways « Bridges « Foundations « Airports 
Flood Control + Drainage « Aerial Surveys 
Site. Planning + Urban Subdivisions 
Industrial Facilities + Electrical * Mechanical 
2910 Topeka Blvd. Topeka, Kansas 


MINER AND MINER 


Consulting Engineers 
Incorporated 


Greeley, Colo. Littleton, Colo. 


CONSOER, TOWNSEND & ASSOC, 
Consulting Engineers 


Sewage treatment, sewers, storm drain- 
age, flood control — Water supply and 
treatment — Highway and bridges — Air- 
ports — Urban renewal — Electric and 
gas transmission lines — Rate studies, 
surveys and valuations — Industrial and 
institutional buildings. 

360 East Grand Avenue, Chicago 11, Illinois 


BEDELL & NELSON ENGINEERS 
Incorporated 
lei | 4 Archit 
Design—Supervision—Reports 
lighways & Bridges 
Buildings Industrial Plants 
Bulk Terminals Municipal Works 
City Planning Subdivisions 
Docks & Wharves Utilities 
1200 St. Charles Ave. New Orleans, La. 


JOHN J. MOZZOCHI 
AND ASSOCIATES 
Highways — Airports — Developments 
Survey — Design — Inspection 


265 Hebron Avenue Glastonbury, Conn. 


DE LEUW, CATHER & COMPANY 
Tel 
Public Transit 


Traffic & Parking 
Expressways 


Subways 

Railroad Facilities 

Industrial Plants 

Grade Separations Municipal Works 

Urban Renewal Port Development 
150 North Wacker Drive, Chicago 6, Ill. 

San Francisco Toronto Boston 


EUSTIS ENGINEERING COMPANY 


FOUNDATION AND SOIL 
MECHANICS INVESTIGATIONS 
Soil Borings Laboratory Tests 
Foundation Analyses Reports 


3635 Airline Highway 
Metaire, Louisiana 


E. M. LURIE & ASSOCIATES 
Consulting Electrical Engineers 
Specializing in Architectural Electronics 


lex Signal & Industrial Hotel 
Hospital Centralized Radio, Mas TV_ Antennae 
Syst ems. Auditorium Acoustic Planning. Closed Cir- 
cuit TV Applications. Consultation and Design Com- 
plete with Plans & Specifications. 
280 Broadway, New York, RE 2-0319 
1415 S. “A” St., Las Vegas, Nev., DU 4-2795 
9349 Abbott Ave., Surfside, Fla. JE 8-3503 


SARGENT & LUNDY 
Engineers 
Steam and Electric Power Plants 
for Utilities and Industrials 
Design « Supervision 
Studies « Reports 
140 South Dearborn Street 
Chicago 3, Illinois 
FRanklin 2-7130 


WHITMAN, REQUARDT 
& ASSOCIATES 


gi gan ltants 


Civil—Sanitary—Structural 
Mechanical—Electrical 
Reports, Plans Supervision, Appraisals 


1304 St. Paul Street, Baltimore 2, Maryland 


BROCKWAY, WEBER & 
BROCKWAY, INC. 
George S. Brockway Roy E. Weber 


FF 
Charles 
Civil, Structural, Sanitary 


Municipal, Electrical, "Land Planning 
West Palm Beach, Fla. Ft. Pierce, Fla. 


SOIL TESTING SERVICES, INC, 


Cc Iting Eng 


Soil Investigation—Laboratory Testing 
Engineering Reports and Recommendations 


1827 N. Harlem Avenue, Chicago 35, Illinois 


Milwaukee; Portland, Michigan; San Fran- 
cisco; Kenilworth, N. J.; Havana, Cuba 


FAY, SPOFFORD & THORNDIKE, 
INC, 
Engineers 
Airports, Bridges, Express Highways 
Water Supply, Sewerage, Drainage 
Port and Terminal Works 
Industrial Plants Incinerators 
Investigations, Reports, Designs 
Supervision of Construction 
Boston, Massachusetts 


SOUTH FLORIDA TEST 
SERVICE, INC. 
Testing—Inspection—Research—Engineers 


Consultants and specialists in corrosion, 
weathering and sunlight testing. 
4301 N.W. 7th Street Miami 44, Florida 
Member A. C. I. L. 


STANLEY ENGINEERING COMPANY 


Hershey Building 208 S. LaSalle St. 
Muscatine, lowa Chicago 4, Illinois 


1154 Hanna Building 
Cleveland 15, Ohio 


METCALF & EDDY 
Engineers 


Water, Sewage, Drainage, Refuse and 
Industrial Wastes Problems 
Airports Valuations 
Laboratory 


Statler Building Boston 16, Mass. 
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Alphabetized by States .. . 
Michigan-New York 


PROFESSIONAL DIRECTORY 


W. L. BADGER ASSOCIATES, INC. 


Chemical Engineers 


Consultants and Specialists in Evaporation 

Crystallization, Heat Transfer; Design of 

Plants for Production of Salt, Caustic 

Soda, Organic Chemicals; Sea Water Con- 

version; Dowtherm Installations. 

309 South State Street, Ann Arbor, Mich. 
Telephone: NOrmandy 2-6142 


RUSSELL & AXON 


Iting Engi 


Civil—Sanitary—Structural 
Industrial—Electrical 
Rate Investigations 
408 Olive St., St. Louis 2, Mo. 
Municipal Airport, Daytona Beach, Fla. 


HARDESTY & HANOVER 
Consulting Engineers 
Bridges, Fixed & Movable 
Highways, Expressways, Thruways 
Special Structures 


Design, Supervision, Inspection, Valuation 
101 Park Avenue New York 17, N.Y. 


COMMONWEALTH ASSOCIATES 
INC, 
Consulting and Design 
Engineers 


Power Generation 
Electric—Gas—Water Systems 
Industrial Planning 
209 E. Washington Ave., Jackson, Michigan 


SVERDRUP & PARCEL 
ENGINEERING CO. 


Engineers-Architects 


Bridges—Structures—Highways 
Industrial & Power Plant Design 
Aeronautical and Engine Test Facilities 
Missile Launch-site Master Planning 
and Development 


St. Louis San Francisco 


HOWARD, NEEDLES, TAMMEN 
& BERGENDOFF 


Bridges, Structures, Foundations 
Express Highways 
99 Church Street 1805 Grand Avenue 
New York 7, N. Y. Kansas City 8, Mo. 
704 Standard Building 
Cleveland 13, Ohio 


THE HINCHMAN CORPORATION 
Consulting Engineers 
WORLD-WIDE ACTIVITIES 
Survey e Design Supervision 
Specializing In Corrosion Control 
F.C.C. Certification Tests 
Electromagnetic Interference Studies 
Francis Palms Building, Detroit 1, Mich. 


EDW. J. ADAMEC, P. E. 


DESIGNS ERECTION METHODS 


Bridges and Structures 
Foundations 
Inspections and Reports 
Fabricators Details 
4-15 Banta P1., P.O. Box 521, Fair Lawn, N. J. 


MADIGAN-HYLAND 


Consulting Engineers 


28-04 41st Avenue 
Long Island City, New York 


A. C. SAMPIETRO 


Cc lei 


Research—Design—Development 
Automotive Vehicles and Internal 
Combustion engines 
286 Puritan, P. O. Box 386 
Birmingham, Michigan 


ENGINEERS Incorporated 


BUILDING DESIGN 
CONSTRUCTION MANAGEMENT 
PROCESS & UTILITIES ENGINEERING 
MANAGEMENT ENGINEERING 


487 Orange St., Newark, N.J. 
HUmboldt 2-7040 


EMIL GRUENBERG & ASSOCIATES 


c Iting Eng s 


Industrial Plants, Utilities, Public & 
Commercial Buildings 
Design — Surveys — Reports 
Valuation — Consultation 
All Types of Estimates for Private, 
Public & Armed Forces Installations 


20 Vesey St. 


New York 7, N. Y. 


ENGINEERS LABORATORIES, INC. 


Soils and Foundation Engineering— 
Explorations, Soils, Concrete and 
Asphalt Testing and Control 


4171 Northview Drive Jackson, Miss. 


MORAN, PROCTOR, MUESER & 


RUTLEDGE 
Cc let 


Foundations for Buildings, Bridges and 
Dams; Tunnels, Bulkheads, Marine Struc- 
tures; Soil Studies and Tests; Reports, De- 
sign and Supervision. 
415 Madison Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 
Eldorado 5-4800 


WALTER E. LOBO 
Consulting Chemical Engineer 
Petroleum & Chemical Process Industries 
Process Development, Design and Evaluation 
Economic Studies Technical Reports 
Process Design of Special Equipment 
Furnaces Towers Reactors 
124 East 40th St. OXford 7-6188 

New York 16, New York 


BLACK & VEATCH 


Iti 
9 


g s 


Water—Sewage—Electricity—Industry 
Reports, Design 
Supervision of Construction 
Investigations, Valuation and Rates 
1500 Meadow Lake Parkway 
Kansas City 14, Missouri 


AMMANN & WHITNEY 


lel c 
ing Eng $ 


Design and Supervision of Construction 
of Bridges, Highways, Expressways, Build- 
ings, Special Structures, Airport Facilities. 


111 Eighth Avenue, New York 11, N. Y. 
724 E. Mason Street, Milwaukee 2, Wisc. 


JAMES P. O°7DONNELL 


Engineers 


Professional Engineering for the 
Petroleum and Process Industries 


39 Broadway, New York 6, N. Y. 


BURNS & MceDONNELL 


Engineers—Architects—Consultants 


4600 E. 63rd St. Traffic Way 


Kansas City 41, Mo. 


ANDREWS & CLARK 


Consulting Engineers 


305 East 63rd Street 
New York 21, N. Y. 


PARSONS, BRINCKERHOFF, 
HALL & MACDONALD 
Engineers 
Bridges, Highways, Tunnels, Airports, 
Subways, Harbor Works, Dams, Canals, 
Traffic, Parking and Transportation Re- 
ports, Power, Industrial Buildings, Hous- 

ing, Sewerage and Water Supply. 
165 Broadway, New York 6, N. Y. 


THE C. W. NOFSINGER CO. 


Engineers & Contractors 


307 East 63rd St. EM 3-1460 


Kansas City 13, Mo. 


BURNS AND ROE, INC, 


Engineering, Design, Plans and Specifica- 
tions — Reports, Cost Estimates — Con- 
struction Supervision — Power Generating 
Plants: Steam, Nuclear, Hydro, Diesel — 
Aviation Test and Missile Support Facili- 
ties — Research and Development — 
Nuclear, Chemical, Industrial Plants. 

160 West Broadway New York 13, N. Y. 


PRAEGER-KAVANAGH 
Engineers 


126 East 38th St. New York 16, N. Y. 


A. C. KIRKWOOD 
& ASSOCIATES 


7800 The Paseo 


FOSTER & CAFARELLI 
Engineers 


Port Development, Shipyards, Drydocks, 
Power Plants, Distribution Systems, 
Industrial Plants, Offshore Moorings 

and Drilling Platforms, 
Surveys, Reports, Estimates, Design, 
Supervision, Consultation 


Kansas City 10, Mo. 


44 Whitehall Street, New York 4, N. Y. 


SEELYE STEVENSON VALUE 
& KNECHT 


Cc Iting Engi 
Richard E. Dougherty, Consultant 
Airports, Highways, Bridges, Dams, Water 
Supply, Sanitation, Tunnels, Industrial 
Plants, Concrete, Steel, Industrial Waste 
Disposal, Foundations, Soil Studies. 
CIVIL—MECHANICAL—ELECTRICAL 


101 Park Avenue New York 17, N. Y. 
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DIRECTORY 


Alphabetized by States... 
New York-Ohio 


& BAILLIE 


Ole 


Subways, Highways, 

Foundations, Parking Garages, 

Investigations, Reports, Design 
Specifications, Supervision 


24 State St. New York 4, N. Y. 


Tunnels, 


" David G. Baillie, Jr. 


PHILIP J. HEALEY, INC. 


Engineers and Contractors 


TEST BORINGS 
CORE DRILLING for FOUNDATIONS 
207 Baldwin Ave., Jersey City 6 
Jo. Sq. 2-3313 


1l Park Place, New York 7 
Ba. 8 


7-272 


JONES, HENRY & WILLIAMS 


Consulting Sanitary Engineers 
Water Works 
Sewerage and Treatment 
Waste Disposal 


Security Bldg. Toledo 4, Ohio 


D. B. STEINMAN 
Consulting Engineer 


HIGHWAYS — BRIDGES — STRUCTURES 


Design — Construction — Investigation 
Strengthening — Reports — Advisory 
Service 


117 Liberty Street New York 6, N. Y. 


ADACHE ASSOCIATES, INC, 
ENGINEERS 


Penthouse, Hotel Hollenden 
Cleveland 14, Ohio 


ELMER A. KISH ENGINEERS 


Engineers—Consultants 


Municipal and Industrial 
Consulting, Design, Investigations 
Reports 


4837 Fairlawn Road Lyndhurst 24, Ohio 


SYSKA & HENNESSY, INC. 
Engineers 

Ventilating Air Conditioning 

Electric & Sanitation 

Design Reports Consultation 


NEW YORK, N. Y. 


Heating 


HARRY BALKE ENGINEERS 


c Iting Engi 


Consulting Service-—-Reports, Design, 
Supervision, Research 
Bridges, Buildings, Structures, Toll 
Roads, Expressways, Highways 
2330 Victory Parkway 

Cincinnati 6, Ohio 


H. R. RICHARDS—A. V. 


& ASSOCIATES 
Consulting — Design 
Development — Fabrication 
Continuous Processing 
INDUSTRIAL OVENS, INC 
13825 Triskett Rd., Cleveland ll, Ohio 
Tel. CL 1-4400 


ALEXEFF 


TIPPETTS-ABBETT 
McCARTHY-STRATTON 
Engineers 


Ports, Harbors, Flood Control, Irrigation 
Power, Dams, Bridges, Tunnels, Highways, 
Subways, Airports, Traffic Foundations, 


Water Supply, Sewerage, Reports, Design 
Supervision, Consultation 


62 West 47th Street 


New York City 


- BARRETT ASSOCIATES 


c lei 


ELMER 5S 


Surveys—Design—Inspection 
Highways Municipal 
Railroads Reports 

Bridges 
249 S. Paint St. Chillicothe, Ohio 


Phone PRospect 3-2287 


TOL EDO TESTING LABORATORY 


Engi s and Chemists 


Concrete — Soils — Asphalt 
Inspection Tests Supervision 
Consultation Spec ific ations and 

Investigation of 
Engineering Works and Materials 


1810 North 12th St. Toledo 2, Ohio 


WATER SERVICE 
LABORATORIES, INC. 
Chemical Engineers 
Specialists in Water Treatment 
Consulting and Technical Services 
Main Office: 615 W 131 St., N.Y. 27, N.Y. 
Offices also in: Phila., Wash., & Richmond 


GUSTAVE M. GOLDSMITH 
Consulting Engineer 


General Structures Plant Layout 
Design—Investigation—Quantity Surveys 


1734 Bella Vista Cincinnati 37, Ohio 


ENGINEERS 


PROFESSIONAL 
Put your card here 
Keep your name before more than 


business. 


50.000 readers. It’s good 


WITH THE 


By Mrs. Garvin H. Dyer, Chair- 
man of the Ladies Auxiliary Ad- 
visory Committee. 


Several new auxiliaries have 
been organized. The wives of the 
South Central Chapter of Idaho, 


which comprises an area about 
fifty miles in diameter around 
Twin Falls were organized last 


spring. While members are scat- 
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tered, and have to drive some dis- 
tance to meetings, it is a very in- 
terested and enthusiastic group. 
They planned activities for visiting 
ladies at the state meeting in the 
spring. Mrs. Thomas H. Curtis is 
the president. 


Mrs. Tobias Koch writes that the 
Women’s Auxiliary to the Philadel- 
phia Chapter had their “Get Ac- 
quainted Tea” last April. They 
had an attendance of fifty-five. Mrs. 
Koch was elected president. 

The wives of the Mississippi 
Society organized in July. ‘They 
plan to meet twice a year concur- 


rently with the men’s meeting, 
thus promoting attendance for 


both groups. Mrs. Arthur C. Miller 
of Jackson was elected the first 
president. 


The Bronx Chapter Auxiliary of 
New York held its first meeting of 
the vear in September and made 
plans for the annual dinner dance 


which was held November 21. 
They report presenting scholarship 
awards to two engineering schools 
in Bronx County, the New York 
University School of Engineering 
and the Manhattan School of En- 
gineering, in the amount of $50 
each. They hope to increase the 
amount of their awards this year. 


The Oklahoma State Auxiliary 
report that they give a scholarship 
in the amount of $300 each year, 
rotating between Tulsa University, 
Oklahoma University, and Okla- 
homa State University. 


The Auxiliary to the South Pied- 
mont Chapter of North Carolina 
has given a scholarship to a student 
of enginecring at N. C. State for 
quite a few vears. In order to raise 


the money this year they had a 
delightful party that was also a 
financial success. A Dessert Bridge 


and Fashion Show was given in 


October. 
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Alphabetized by States .. . 
Ohio-West Virginia 


PROFESSIONAL DIRECTORY 


VOGT, IVERS, SEAMAN 
& ASSOCIATES 

Design and supervision of Municipal and 
Industrial Facilities; Bridges, Highways, 
Expressways; Buildings, Special Struc- 
tures, Airports: Diesel, Hydro-Electric, 
Steam, Power Facilities; City Planning 
and Reports. 

34 West Sixth Street, Cincinnati 2, Ohio 
20 North Wacker Drive, Chicago 6, Ill. 


FRAZIER-SIMPLEX, INC. 
CONTRACTING & CONSULTING ENGINEERS 


Furnace Engineering for the 
Glass and Steel Industries 


486 East Beau Street, WASHINGTON, PA, 
U. S.A 


JAMES G. PIERCE & ASSOCIATES 
Engineers-Consultants 
Specialists in Cryogenics 


4608 N. High Street Columbus 14, Ohio 


BERT ASSOCIATES, INC. 


MODJESKI & MASTERS 
lei H 


F. M. Masters 
G. H. Randall O. F. Sorgenfrei 
H. J. Engel W. F. Farnham 
Design and Supervision of Construction 
Bridges, Highways, Structures & 
Special Foundations 
Inspections and Reports 
P. O. Box 167 Philadelphia, Pa. 
Harrisburg, Pa. New Orleans, La. 


s and Designers 
Public Industrial Piant Engineers 
Water Works and Sanitary Engineering 
Direction of Construction 
Safety Engineering 
Business and Economic Research 
Property Valuation 
Public Utility Rate Regulation 


New York Reading, Pa. Washington 


OKLAHOMA TESTING 
LABORATORIES 
Registered Engineers—Chemists 
Oklahoma City, Okla. 
Materials Testing and Inspection 
Member A.C. I. L 
Cc. A. Lashbrook M. A. Witte 
Owner-Director Chief Engineer 


GANNETT, FLEMING, CORDDRY 
& CARPENTER, INC. 
Engineers 
Water, Sewage, Roads, Turnpikes 
Bridges, Airports, Traffic, Appraisals 
HARRISBURG, PA. 
Philadelphia, Pa. Daytona Beach, Fla. 
Pittsburgh, Pa. Medellin, Colombia, S. A. 


BENHAM ENGINEERING COMPANY 
AND AFFILIATES 
Survey Design & Supervision of 
Civil Mechanical Electrical 
Sanitary Structural 
Engineering Projects and 
All Types of Building Construction 
215 N. E. 23rd Street 
Oklahoma City 5, Okla. 


ELECTRICAL CONTRACTORS 
ASSOCIATES, INC. 
Contracting Electrical Engineers 


Altoona, Penna, 


ALBRIGHT & FRIEL. INC. 
CONSULTING ENGINEERS 
Water, Sewage, Industrial Wastes and 
Incineration Problems, City Planning, 
Highwa’s, Bridges and Airports, Dams, 
Flood Control, Industrial Buildings, In- 
vestigations, Reports, Appraisals and Rates. 
Three Penn Center Plaza 
Philadelphia 2, Pa. 


PROFESSIONAL DIRECTORY 


RATES 
12 mos., paid in advance ......... $ 96.00 
12 mos., billed monthly @ $9.00 ea.. 108.00 
mos., paid in advance ......... 54.00 


on 


mos., billed monthly @ $10.00 ea. 60.00 


MICHAEL BAKER. INC, 


c Iting Engi 


Highways, Airports. Waterworks, Sewers, 
Sewage Treatment, City Planning, Surveys, 
Photogrammetric Mapping 

Baker Building—Rochester, Penna. 

Branch Offices 
Harrisburg, Pa., Jackson, Miss., 
College Park, Md., Charleston, W. Va. 
Columbus, Ohio, Huntingdon, Pa. 


HALL LABORATORIES 
DIV. OF HAGAN CHEMICALS 
& CONTROLS, INC. 

Consultants on Industrial Water Problems 

Boiler Water Conditioning, Cooling 

Water Treatment, Process and 

Waste Water Engineering Service 
Dust Collection Particle Size Analysis 
Hagan Building Pittsburgh 30, Pa. 


BUCHART ENGINEERING CORP. 


le g g s 
Highways Bridges Sewer Systems Surveys 
Water Works Dames Reports Supervision 
Industrial Muniteipal Structures 


55 S. Richland Ave.. York. Pa 


Lancaster, Pa. Washington, D. C. 


THE KULJIAN CORPORATION 
Engineers + Constructors Consultants 
POWER PLANTS 
(Steam, Hydro, Diesel) 
Oil Refineries, Pipe Lines * Chemical 
Plants *« Textile Plants + Breweries, Food 
Processing Plants « Airports + Hangars 
Army, Navy Installations 
1200 No. Broad St., Philadelphia 21, Pa. 


Vv. C. PATTERSON & 
ASSOCIATES, IN€ 
Engineers 

Refrigeration Specialists 
Warehouses—Refrigeration & Installation 
Food Freezing—Low Temp. Refrigeration 

Patented System for Correction of 
Frost-heaved Floors 


415 W. Market Street York, Penna. 


PITTSBURGH TESTING 
LABORATORY 
Testing—Inspection—Analysis 
Radiography—Soils Mechanics 
Main Office, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

32 Laboratories in Principal Cities 


CYRUS WM. RICE & CO., INC. 


Consulting Chemical Engineers 
Industrial Water and Waste 


16 Noble Avenue, Pittsburgh 5, Penna. 


EMERSON VENABLE 


Chemist and Chemical Engineer 
Chemical Analysis 


Research — Development 
Trouble Shooting 


6111 Fifth Ave., Pittsburgh 32, Pa. 


FORREST and COTTON, INC, 


c Iting 9 s 


Regional Water Supplies 
Water and Sewage Works 
Industrial Development 
Airports — Dams 
Appraisals — Reports 


Dallas 1, Texas 


600 Vaughn Building 


FREESE, NICHOLS & ENDRESS 
Consulting Engineers 


407 Danciger Building 
Fort Worth, Texas 


AUBURN & ASSOCIATES, INC, 
Engineers for Heavy Industry 
Electrical, Civil, Mechanical and Piping 
Professional Staff 
A. J. Mosso, P.E. J. F. Schaffer, P.E. 
H. G. Smith, P.E. B. J. Auburn, P.E. 
W.B. Kennedy, P.E. C. W. Oettinger, P.E. 
J. W. Gilder, P.E. 

923 Penn Avenue Pittsburgh 22, Pa. 


D. C. LATELLA & ASSOCIATES, INC, 


INDUSTRIAL ENGINEERS 


Management Consultants 


Widener Bldg. Philadelphia, Pa. 


CAPITOL ENGINEERING 
CORPORATION 
Engineers—Constructors—Management 
Design and Surveys’ Roads and Streets 
Sewer Systems Water Works 
Planning Airports 
Bridges Turnpikes Dams 
Executive Offices: Dillsburg. Pennsylvania 
Washington, D. C Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Dallas, Texas Paris, France 


LAWRIE & GREEN & ASSOCIATES 
Architectural and Engineering Offices 
321 N. Front Street 
Harrisburg, Pennsylvania 


Ritchie Lawrie, Jr., P.E., Consulting 
Engineer 


LOCKWOOD, ANDREWS & NEWNAM 
Consulting Engineers 


Water Works, Sewerage & Sewage Dis- 
posal, Public Works, Structures, Earth- 
works, Mechanical & Electrical. 
Reports—Design—Supervision 
Surveys—Valuations 
Corpus Christi—Houston—Victoria, Texas 


FERGUSON-GATES ENGINEERING 
Registered Professional 
Civil and Mining Engineers 
Coal Property Reports — Valuation — 
Development — Plant Design — 


Ventilation 
P. O. Box 672 


Allen Building 
Beckley, W. Va. 


CLifford 2-5338 
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Supplemental Sorwices 


Subsurface Investigations 


WARREN GEO ‘ 
With this convenient, self- 
en . 
ny Type Borings Any Site 
Preliminary Surveys Reports : readers con easily obtain 
additional information on 
advertisers’ products and 
GILES services. It’s easy to use 
DRILLING CORPORATION _~ this free service—simply 
Subsurface Explorations circle the numbers on the 
Large Calyx Holes in Rock . a a lat a reverse side of this sheet, 
2 Park Avenue New York 17, N. Y. in the mail and within 
PHOTRONIX, INC. . ie days you will receive the 
information requested. 
Computation Hundreds of our readers 
For Engineers, By Engineers take advantage of this of- 


7190 King Avenue Elmer S. Barrett fer every month — why 
Columbus 12, Ohio Chief Engineer don't you? 


95 River St. Hoboken, N. J. 


Aerial 


CONSULT 
THIS 
DIRECTORY 
FOR 


Have you heard aboutFeys new 
expanded 
readers’ 
service 
department? 


Read All About It on the 
Reverse Side of this Page NOW! 


> CLIP COUPON—Fold Along This Line—Fasten (Staple, Tape, Glue)—MAIL 


YOUR 


NEEDS 


SPRAGUE & HENWOOD, INC. 
Drilling Services 
Foundation Investigations, Test Boring 
Grout Hole Drilling and Pressure Grouting 
Diamond Core Drilling 
221 W. Olive St., Scranton, Pa. 

New York, Phila., Pittsburgh, Atlanta 
Grand Junction, Colorado 
Buchans, Newfoundland 


PENNSYLVANIA 
DRILLING COMPANY 


Subsurface Explorations + Grouting 
Industrial Water Supply + Mineral Prospecting 


Large Diameter Drilled Shafts 
1205 Chartiers Ave. Pittsburgh 20, Pa. 


FIRST CLASS 
PERMIT NO. 3036-R 
Washington, D. C. 


AERIAL MAP SERVICE CO. 
Topographic, Planimetric, Photo Maps for 
Highways, Mining, Resources, Construction. 
City Maps, Tax Maps, Photo Geology. Tel- 
lurometer Radio Distance Measurements, 
Triangulation, Electronic Computation. 
1016 Madison Ave. Pittsburgh 12, Pa. 


AMERICAN AIR SURVEYS, INC. 
Aerial Topographic Maps & Aerial Photos for 


BUSINESS REPLY ENVELOPE 


No Postage Stamp Necessary If Mailed In The United States 


POSTAGE WILL BE PAID BY 


AMERICAN ENGINEER 
2029 K STREET, N. W. 
WASHINGTON 46, D. C. 


FASTEN HERE ONLY @ FASTEN HERE ONLY 


¢ Highways « Airports + Power & Pipe 

Lines « Railroads « Mining « All types 

construction Stockpile Inventories 
A Nationwide Service 

907 Penn Ave. Pittsburgh 22, Pa. 
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Adache Associates, Inc. 
Edw. J. Adamec 
Advance Transformer 
Aerial Map Service Co. 
Albright & Friel, Inc. 
American Air Surveys 
Ammann & Whitney 
Andrews and Clark ee 
Auburn and Associates, Inc. 

W. L. Badger and Assoc., Inc. 
Michael Baker Jr., Inc. = 
Harry Balke Engineers ie 
Elmer S. Barrett Associates Mere 
Bedell and Nelson 
Benham Engineering Co. 
Black & Veatch 

Borden Metal Products Co. 


Brockway, Weber & Brockway, Inc. 


Buchart Engineering Corp. 
Oakle P. Bullock 


Now it is easier than ever for you to get information f-a-s-t on new 
products and services. The other side of this page when folded makes 
a self-addressed reply envelope that is all ready to come back to us. 
All you have to do to use it is to first read the advertisements, and the 
“Progress in Products” and “New Literature” features in every issue, 
noting that each makes specific reference to numbers on the form below. 


Then if you want more information about any item, simpiy circic 
the corresponding number on the form, sign, fold, fasten and 


MAIL TODAY! 


We do the rest. And within days, the data and literatuie you 


want is on its way to you. 


W-4@ Take advantage of this FREE service. Use this handy envelope 


Please have information sent to me on itéms circled below: 


1 2 3 a 

11 12 13 14 

21 22 23 24 

31 32 34 

Additional Remarks: 


My Name ..... 
Company Name 
Address 


5 
15 
25 
35 


“eee 


6 
16 
26 
36 


Advertisers’ Index 


Burns & Roe, Inc. ...... : 46 
Capitol Engineering Corporation 48 
Homer L. Chastin & Associates 45 
Chas. W. Cole & Son 
Commonwealth Associates Inc. 46 
Consoer, Townsend and Associates 45 
Dean Thermo-Panel Coil Div. 10 
De Leuw Cather & Company 45 
Electrical Contractors Assoc., Inc. 48 
Engineers Inc. 46 
Engineers Laboratories .............. 46 
Eustis Engineering Company ....... 45 
Fay, Spofford & Thorndike 
Ferguson-Gates Engineering Co. ..... 48 
Forrest and Cotton, Inc. 48 
Foster & Cafarelli 
Franklin Engineering 
INC, 25. 48 


December, 1959 


7 8 9 10 
17 18 4119 20 
27 28 29 30 
37 38 39 £440 


State see 


Gannett, Fleming, Corddry & Carpen- 
Giles Drilling Corporation .......... 49 
Gustave M. Goldsmith ............. 47 
Emil Gruenberg & Assoc. ........... 46 
The Hinchman Corporation ; 46 
Howard, Needles, Tammen & Bergen- 
Industrial Ovens, Inc. ...... 47 
International Engineering Co., Inc. 45 
Jones, Henry & Williams ..... ae 
Kaiser Engineers 
A. C. Kirkwood & Associates 
Kuljian Corporation ............... 48 
D. C. Latella & Associates ......... 48 
Law Engineering Testing Co. ino 
Lawrie & Green & Associates ...... 48 
Walter E. Lobo 
Lockwood, Andrews & Newnam ..... 48 
Modjeski and Masters ............. 48 
Momar Industries... . 5 


Moran, Proctor, Muser & Rutledge 46 


John J. Mozzochi & Assoc. 45 
the'G.W. Nofetiger Go: 46 
Oklahoma Testing Laboratories 48 
Palmer & Baker Engineers, Inc. 45 
Parsons, Brinckeroff, Hall & MacDon- 
ald 46 
V. C. Patterson & Associates ......... 48 
Pennsylvania Drilling Co. ........... 49 
Photronix, Inc. 49 
Pittsburgh ‘Testing Laboratory ..... 48 
Praeger-Kavanagh 
Cyrus Wm: Rice $ Go., inc... 48 
Robert and Company Associates ..... 45 
Sargent & Lundy 45 
Seelye Stevenson Value & Knecht .... 46 
Servis, Van Doren & Hazard 45 
Testing Services; Ine, 45 
South Florida Test Service .......... 45 
Sprague & Henwood, Inc. ......... 49 
Stanley Engineering Company ..... 45 
Syska & Hennessy, Inc. . ff 
Tippetts-Abbett-McCarthy-Stratton 47 
Toledo Testing Laboratory 47 
Emerson Venable .. 48 
Vogt, Ivers, Seaman & Associates 47 
Water Service Laboratories, Inc. 7 


Whitman, Requardt and Associates 15 
Wight & Co. 
Wilson & Company 
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a Progress in Products 


Item 30 


A vapor spray system that 
moistens all dust, dirt and de- 
bris as they are cleaned from 
the street by a powerful vac- 
uum system, has been devel- 
oped by the Baughman Man- 
ufacturing Company. By means 
of controlled moisture intro- 
duced into the blower, all 
street dirt becomes heavy and 
coarse. It loses its powdery 


STREET CLEANER 


consistency immediately and 
when carried by the ductwork 
into the truck body it) stays 
there. 


METAL PRIMER Item 31 


Krylon Rust Magic metal primer, new metal primer— 
spray or brush type—that dries in twenty minutes, and. is 
compatible with almost any finish coat, has been  an- 
nounced by Krylon, Inc. The metal primer contains a 
special phenolic resin’ penetrant which carries the pig- 
ment and vehicle through sound rust and locks itself tight 
to the substrate. This complete penetration seals the sur- 
face, locks out moisture and prevents further rust devel- 
opment. This saturating action neutralizes porous rust and 
makes it an actual ingredient of the paint film, it is claimed 


WRITING TOOLS 


especially designed for the age 
of office automation are being 
marketed by the Eberhard 
Faber Pencil Company. Both 
special pencils and ball pens 
are being made available not 
only for the newer office re- 
production devices, but also 
for the electronic data-process 
ing cards. Some make mark- 
ings that are clectrical conduc- 
tors, where required. 


GRID BOARD Item 33 


Electronic designers can now make, and remake, their own 
high quality printed circuit layouts—without leaving their 
labs—with a new product made by Corning Electronic 
Components. It is a Fotoceram grid board, designed by 
Corning as a valuable tool for prototype work. It is clad 
on both sides with copper that can be etched away as 
desired. The grid for installation of components consists of 
052-inch round holes spaced 1/10-inch apart on center. 
No special equipment is needed to use the board. 


Item 32. 


Item 34 


A new line of compressed 
asbestos sheet packing — has 
been announced by Union As 
bestos and Rubber Company 
This packing is designed pri 
marily as a gasketing material 
for a wide variety of industrial 
uses. The packing is available 
in eight basic grades in stand 
ard size sheets including: com- 
mercial, intermediate, Navy, 
premium, neoprene, premium 
neoprene, and blue asbestos. 


SHEET PACKING 


NYLON FILM Item 35 


Extruded nylon film in a variety of thicknesses is cur- 
rently being marketed by the United States Gasket Com- 
pany. The new product possesses all of the chemical, 
physical and mechanical properties of nylon, making it 
useful to a wide variety of industries. The nylon film and 
sheet is now being offered in thicknesses from .002” to 
060” and in widths up to 18%. The material is grease, 
abrasion and vapor resistant, has a low coethicient of fric 
tion, a low permeability factor, and it can be steam 
sterilized, according to the manufacturer. 


Item 36 


A convenient slide rule com- 
parator, listing complete de 
tails on office copying ma- 
chines made by ten different 


COMPARATOR 


manufacturers, is available 
free from Minnesota Mining 
and Manufacturing Company. 
Designed to aid the prospec- 
live purchaser in his selection 
of the proper copying equip 
ment, the comparatol contains 
information on machine and 
paper costs, types of copying 
processes, number of copies 
possible per minute, number 
of processing steps as well as 
details on nine other cate- 


ic 
gor 


FLAGGING TAPE Item 37 


A new, versatile plastic flagging tape has been intro 
duced by Keuftel & Esser Company. Made of tough, vinyl 
plastic in five vivid colors, it acts as a high-visibility marker 
for identification purposes. Its uses include locating bound 
ary lines, stakes, stations, landmarks, center lines, property 
and utility lines and danger areas. The weather and wind- 
resistant tape tears clean, takes pencil and ball point pen 
markings and remains supple at temperatures as low as 
minus thirty degrees F., it is claimed. 


This column describes new products of general 


interest to professional engineers. For further 


information, circle the item number in the Readers’ Service Dept. and mail to AMERICAN ENGINEER. 


These listings are informational and are not an endorsement of the products, nor of the manufacturer’s claims. 
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How to support America’s Peace Power 
with each Christmas Bonus 


If your Company is now planning employee 
Christmas gifts or year-end bonuses, why not 
make each remembrance a gift of thrift—with 
U. S. Savings Bonds? Every Bond you give 
contributes to our nation’s Peace Power; it 
represents for the man or woman who re- 
ceives it, a tangible Share in America. 


By installing and promoting the Payroll Sav- 


ings Plan for U. S. Savings Bonds you can offer 
your employees a welcome year-round gift. 
Contact your State Savings Bond Director 
for information about the new 3%4% Series E 
Bonds and for Payroll Savings materials and 
assistance. Or write to the Savings Bonds Divi- 
sion, U.S. Treasury Department, Washington 


25, 


THE U.S. GOVERNMENT DOES NOT PAY FOR THIS ADVERTISEMENT. THE TREASURY DEPARTMENT THANKS, 
FOR THEIR PATRIOTISM, THE ADVERTISING COUNCIL AND THE DONOR BELOW. 
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